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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
_ 
CHAPTER XI. 


Look to it well, and say you are well warn'd. 
Henry VI. 

Tae little kiosk of which Margaret Sorel had 
taken temporary possession was shaped after the 
fashion of those that adorn Turkish gardens, and 
was surmounted by a glittering dome which looked 
like gold im the sunlight. The walls were com- 
posed of jalousie shutters, now ajar, and the fresh, 
perfumed air swept through the pretty little chamber 
without restraint. The floor was of marble, laid in 
& mosaic pattern; the panels between the shutters 
were slender mirrors; there was a luxurious Turkish 
couch in the centre of the room, a few books, and an 
antique Turkish scent-jar, overflowing with crushed 
snd odorous rose-petals, completed the furniture. 

The woman’s first act was toclose all the shutters, 
and to secure them so that no one could look in upon 
her movements. The light that lingered, although 
dim, was sufficient for her purpose. She unlocked 
her travelling-bag, strewed its contents over the 
crimson couch, and proceeded to make her toilet, 
with an aptness and readiness unmarred by her 
singular and anusual surroundings. She unbound her 
long black hair, permitted it to flow over her shoulders 
without any other restraint than that afforded 
by a scarlet ribbon, which she bound around her 
brows. From one of her toilet bottles she produced 
4 dye, which gave to her beauty a gipsy com- 
plexion, and one of her boxes afforded her abundant 
carmine for her cheeks, which, under her treatment, 
soon glowed like twin-roses. 

She then devoted her attention to her dress. Her 
riding-habit was exchanged for short, ample skirts, 
and a bright blue gown, whose hem reached only to 
her trim ankles. There was no need to exchange 
her Polish beots, for they were high and decorated 
with cords and tassels in profusion. Her costume 
was completed by the addition of a wide scarlet 
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cloak and a hood of the same material, from the 
sides of which her long black locks strayed in wild 
disorder. Thus arrayed she was the perfect repre- 
sentation of a gipsy maid—quite as perfect as when, 
in the same costume and character,she had awakened 
the rapturous applause of crowded audiences. 

She surveyed her reflection critically in her hand- 
mirror and the panels of the walls, startled by the 
fierce brightness of her eyes, and exultant in her 
perfect rendering of the character she had as- 
sumed. 

“I shall do!” she murmured, approvingly. “Even 
Richard Haughton would not know me Sow. I must 
refresh my mind in my part.” 

She took from her travelling-bag a small worn 
volume, full of cabalistic signs, which she studied 
for some minutes intently. The book was a compi- 
lation of fortune-tellers’ lore, explained the signifi- 
cation of dreams, and taught the art of chiromancy. 
It was an invaluable assistant to one wishing to im- 
pose upon the silly or ignorant ; but nothing could be 
more unsuitable to Miss Sorel’s present purpose. 
She, however, thought differently. She reasoned to 
herself that Miss Glintwick, being an East Indian, 
and having a Hindoo mother, must necessarily be 
more or less superstitidtts. The very air of heathen 
India, she thought, with its ruby-eyed idols and its 
gorgeous temples, must be full of superstition, and no 
native could fail to be infected by it. The strange, 
supernatural tales to which the Asiatics loveto listen 
for hours together, and with which Hellice was no 
doubt familiar, had probably made her a willing and 
implicit believer in the fertune-teller’s pretended art. 

So thinking, she prepared herself for the part she 
intended to play. The book was conned once or 
twice, and was then returned to its concealment. 
Miss Sorel glanced over the volumes belonging to 
the place and found them to be books of poems be- 
longing to Lady Redwoode. 

“Very good,” she thought. “This is Lady Red- 
woode’s private resort. No one will wonder to 
find it locked and the key gone, if the discovery be 
made. This is better than I expected.” 

She thrust her travelling-bag in a corner, gave a 

















last look at her reflection in the mirrors, and cau- 
tiously opened the door. There was no one within 
sight, and she made a quick egress, locked the portal 
behind her, and put the key in her pocket 

She then took her way to the mansion. 

Her path led along the brink of the hill, past the 
waterfall beside which Sir Richard Haughton had 
first beheld Hellice, past arbours, summer-houses, 
and gardens, until at length she emerged into full 
view of the rear of the dwelling and in sight of the 
servants’ hall. She was totally unfamiliar with the 
grounds and mansion, and had expected to reach a 
different entrance, but she was not dissatisfied at 
her mistake when a rosy-cheeked maid emerged from 
the house and accosted her, inquiring if she could 
tell fortunes. 

“ Aye, that can I!” replied the pretended gipsy, 
with alow courtesy. ‘ Shall I tell yours, my pretty 

irl ?” 

The maid blushed at the compliment and assented. 
Other servants came trooping out, and the fortune- 
teller was surrounded and called upon for evidences 
of her skill inthe pretended art of reading the fu- 
ture. Their demands were complied with. Pro- 
mises of speedy marriages, unexpected receipts of 
sums of money, the usual letters, and disappoint- 
ments, were liberally dispensed to one and all, to the 
general satisfaction of the good-natured and credu- 
lous throng, and pieces of silver were showered upon 
the fortune-teller. 

“Tf the young mistress could only see you!” said 
the girl who had first engaged Miss Sorel's atten- 
tion, and whose faith was in a state of the highest 
activity. “An English gipsy might be a diversion 
to her, and I am sure she would pay you well!” 

The fortune-teller drew the girl apart from the 
crowd and besought her to procure an interview be- 
tween the young ladies and herself, offering her 
newly acquired gains as a reward for the favour. 

“TI wish I could,” sighed the girl, “but it would 
be as much as my place is worth. I could not even 
get speech with either of the young ladies, for I am 
only a kitchen-maid. Why,I might live here till 
I get gray without ever being directly spoken to by 
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the young mistfess. AndI don’t dare to ask Mrs. 
Renee to take you to Miss Avon’s room. Mrs. Renee 
is Miss Glintwick'’s grandmother, they say, and she’s 
Hindoo, and has a pair of small black eyes that can 
read your soul; she reads the stars she says, and 
would be jealous of you, I make no doubt.” 

Finding the maid thus communicative, Miss Sorel 
questioned her artfully, and was made a partaker of 








all the gossip afloat in the servants’ hall. The 
rival claims of the young ladies to the position of 
daughter and heiress to the baroness were not dis- 


cussed, only because not known. Lady Redwoode 
had preserved this secret from the housebold, who 
did not dream that any uncertainty attended the re- 
cognition of Miss Cecile. But the attentions of Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe to the heiress were commented 
upon, the surpassing beauty of Hellice extolled, 
end the fact of a relationship between the latter and 
the Hindoo insisted upon. 

“Well, if you won't assist me, I must seek the 
young ladies for myself,” said the pretended gipsy, 
when she had extracted all the information possible. 
“Look out for the handsome groom, my pretty 
maid.” 

With this parting injunction, which overwhelmed 
the girl with delight, and which seemed greatly to 
encourage a bashful, good-looking groom who had 
been eyeing the maid askance, the fortune-teler 
turned away, and hastened towards the front of the 
mansion, determined to linger within the shade of the 
trees untilone or other of the young ladies should 
venture om the lawn. 

The good fortune that had been with ber ‘hitherto 
did not desert her now, for she had seareely gained 
the desired shade when her keen eyes detected, at 
some distance down the avenue, a lithe, gray- 
robed figure, wrapped about with a fluttering Icdian 
shaw! of scarletand gold. 

She recognized the jatter at once es belonging to 
the visitor of the ruins, and with a bold, assured 
step, she hurried towards her. A brisk walk of 
some minutes bronght her close to the maiden, who 
was walking to and fro under the trees, enjoying with 
rare delight the songs of tlie birds, thesweetness of 
the air, the beautiful scenery that layat the foot of 
the hill, and her glimpses of the distant ea. 

Her face was as calm and as sweet as the 
starry night. There was no trace of storm in her 
bright countenance; no gloom in her dark, ‘pas- 
sionful eyes ; no sadness in the expression of her 
delicate mouth. She seemed very happy «and 
content, and there was an appearante of purity 
about her which impressed even the disguised woman 
who was approaching her with a heart filled with 
jealousy and hatred. 

“Ob, this dear old England!” the pretended 
gipsy heard her murmur, in tones quivering with 
feeling. “I have dreamed of it all my life, but I 
mever imagined half its quiet beauty and loveli- 
pess. 

Her eyes roamed over the beautiful scene, dwell- 
fng upon vine-draped cottages, shining brooks, 
green fields, emerald meadows, the distant ruins at 
Sea View, looking hoary with age, and, beyond all, 
the great bright sea. It was not to be wondered 
at that the heart of the maiden was touched by the 
sight of a peaceful beauty of which she had all her 
life dreamed, and which she saw now with eyes 
used only to wilder scenes beneath a tropical sky. 

Absorbed in contemplation, she did not observe 
her enemy’s approach, until she was suddenly startled 
by a footfall at her side. 

Looking up quickly, her gaze rested upon the 
pretended gipsy. 

She regarded her a moment as if she had beena 
feature of the scenery, and then would have 
turned away, but that her enemy detained her by a 
gesture, saying : 

“ Pretty lady, shall I tell your fortune? Would 
you know to what end you have crossed the wide 
gea? Cross the gipsy’s hand with silver and the 
future shall be made plain to you.” 

“I do not believe in fortune-telling,” replied 
Hellice, simply. “I do not wish to know my fu- 
ture, but there is money for you,” and she drew 
from her tiny embroidered purse a silver coin, and 
tendered it to the woman. 

Tho fortune-teller took it and came still nearer. 

“I am no impostor, gentle lady,” she asserted. 
“You need not believe what I shall tell you, but 
listen to me I entreat you.” 

Hellice hesitated, then complied with the woman's 
importunities with a smile. As she had said, she 
was entirely destitute of faith in the power of any 
person to read the future better than another, but 
she was willing to be amused and to become ac- 
guainted with the manners of the English gipsy, 
she having encountered many of the nomadic race 
in her native country. She extended her small, 
slender hand, with its tapering fingers, and her 
gnemy clasped it with something like fierceneses, and 





pretended to read the Relicate lines crossing the 
pink palm. 

“You were born in a distant country,” said 
Margaret Sorel, speaking with assumed gentleness, 
yet feeling a desire to crush that pretty hand with 
her own larger and stronger one. “ You are but 
partly of English descent. One of your ‘parents 
was a native Hindoo, and you have inherited many 
of her traits * 

Hellice half snatched away her hand, a quick 
flush mounted to her cheeks, and she would have 
uttered an exclamation but for the remembrance 
that it was only a gipsy who was speaking. It was 
evident that she did not feel flattered at the com- 
munication she had received, but a scornful smile 
curved her lips at her own momentary folly in re- 
senting it. 

“ Well, go on!” she said, quietly. 

“You do not like me to say that you are part 
Hindoo,” declared the fortune-teller, eyeing her 
keenly. “Have you deemed otherwise ?” 

Hellice grew pale, but her voice and manner 
wore full of haughtiness as she responded: 

“How can it matter to a stranger what I may 
have thought? I will go in 2 

“ the ‘poor gipsy, gentle lady. I meant 
not to offend. Shall I talk to you of love? I.read 
in r face that you are just learning the sweet 
lesson, but I bid you beware. The man you love is 
not free towed. Be warned in time and avoid:him, 
or a dreadful doom will be yours!” 

Hellice withdrew her hand from the woman's 
grasp, balfelarmed at her menacing tone and the 
fierce glitter of her eyes. 

“T repeat it—he is not ‘free to wed!” cried the 
divoreed wife, vehemently. “SA e between 
you and him can never take place, Be to him, 
avoid him, hate him—doanything but love himand 
smile upon him. In a love forhim lies your life-long 
misery and desolation !” 

Hellice retreated a step, impressed with the idea 
that the woman before her was a lunatic. The 
sweet feelingsat her heart, the existence of which she 
had not suspected, ‘were shoeked into premature 
being. She was deathly pale, her eyes glowed witha 
strange kind of luminousness, and her heart throbbed. 

At this juncture ‘the ring of horses’ hoofs was 
beard in the avenne almost athand. The pretended 
gipsy and her intended victim had been too much 
absorbed to hear the closing of the gates,and this 
sound was “their first iutimation of an « . 
Helliee looked up, uttered a joyful exclamation, and 
sprang towards the foremost rider, who checked his 
steed at sight of her and leaped to the ground. 

As may be guessed, the rider was Sir Richard 
Haughton. 

His proud, calm face became radiant at sight of 
the East Indian girl, and his eyes beamed with a 
strangely tender expression as he marked that her 
attitude was that of one desiring protection. As for 
Hellice, her countenance was irradiated by a lovely 
bloom, -and her expression of alarm changed to one 
of security. ‘ 

Both, after a glance at each other, in which soul 
spoke to soul, turned their gaze upon the fortune- 
teller. 

Strong in the belief that her disguise would defy 
even the penetration of her former husband, the 
divorced wife stood her ground. With a quick move- 
ment she drew forward her flowing locks to shade 
her face, and then folded her hands upon her breast. 
She did not look up openly, but watched Sir Richard 
with a furtive, stealthy gaze. 

“T fancied you were alarmed, Miss Glintwick,” 
said Sir Richard, somewhat puzzled. 

“T believe I was foolishly so,” replied Hellice, 
blushing. “Iam not used to English gipsies, and 
this one frightened me. I daresay the poor woman 
would not willingly have alarmed me.” 

“But what could she have said to frighten you, 
Miss Glintwick ?” inquired the young baronet. “ Was 
she attempting to extort money?” 

Hellice replied in the negative, and looked so em- 
barrassed and confused that Sir Richard’s keen per- 
ception warned him that he had been the subject of 
the gipsy’s remarks. He looked again at the latter, 
then his face darkened and his brows grew stern. 

He had recognized his divorced wife, notwith- 
standing her disguise. 

For a moment he was chilled to the heart with 
apprehension as to what she might have said. Per- 
haps she had declared herself his wife—perhaps had 
told the story of their marriage with untruthful co- 
louring—perhaps she had represented him as un- 
faithful, and herself as a wronged yet loving wife. 
A cold perspiration broke out upon his pale forehead, 
and in that moment of anguish he knew that he loved 
Hellice Glintwick already as he had never loved 
before and as he would never cease to love—with 
all the ardour of a proud, strong nature and a pas- 
sionate soul. 
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He looked at Hellice for eonfirmation of his sus. 
picion, .almost.expecting to fimd her. gaze inten- 
tionally averted; but her clear, truthful eyes, like 
wells of burning sunshine, met his as frankly as be- 
fore, and her cheeks glowed faintly like a lamp 
shining through a thin porcelain shade. 

There was no aversion, no contempt, no-suspicion 
in her glance, and at once his heart grew light under 
the conviction that he had come in time to interrupt 
a communication that might have been fatal to his 
hopes. 

“You must not heed the idle words of a wandering 
gipsy, Miss Glintwick,” he said, in his usual tones, 
as the maiden remained silent. “The gipsy’s trade 
is to obtain money by working on the fears of the 
young and trusting, but I am sure you have no faith 
in her random guesses!” 

“None whatever!” declared Hellice, smiling. “1: 
was not what she said, but her manner that startled 
me. 

At this moment Mr. William Haughton, who had 
remained in the background, gazing at the young 
girl in speechless admiration, approached his nephew 
and plucked his coat-sleeve, demanding in an audible 
whisper an introduction to Miss Glintwick. 

Sir Richard complied with the request, and Hellice 
acknowledged her new acquaintance by a bowanda 
smile that transported him to theseventh heaven of 
delight. He quitted his horse, stationed himself 
at her side, and began to lavish compliments upon 
ber that seemed to ker irresistibly amusing. 

“Tfancied your name ‘was Miss Avon,” he said, 
“bot ‘ whatis in a mame?’ ‘A rose-byany other 
name wouldsmell as sweet.’ Permit me-to congra- 
tulate you upon your restoration to your charming 
mother. Lady Redwoode ‘is-one of my few and 
ehosen friends. Her lovely person \enshrines a lovely 
soul!” 

“Lady Redwoode is indeed lovely,” replied Hel- 
lieo; sadly and: abs: . ““Butyou are mistaken 
in my relationship to her, Mr. Haughton. I should 
have been happy expression to 
have been ¢laimed as her child, but that happiness 
was reserved for another.” 

Mr. Heughton looked-at her witha vague expres- 
sion, not:comprehending her ; but;suddenly conclud- 
ing that “itevasall right,” his brow cleared and he 
proceeded to inquire how she liked the land of her 
ancestors. 


‘Heliice replied with the enthusiasm pecntiar to her 
character, and while Sir Richard 
moved towards the pretended gipsy, who maintained 
her position, feeling secure in her disguise, in order 
to watch the intercourse of the man she loved with 
the woman she now hated. 

She was watching Hellice with an angry, envious 
look when the young baronet whispered at her ear 

“T know you, Margaret Sorel! Wretched woman, 
how dare you pollute the ears of this pure and in- 
nocent girl with your foul tongue? Away, if you 
would not be committed:to jail as a trespasser and s 
vagrant !” 

The divorced wife reeled as if she had been 
struck. 

“ Richard!” she gasped. 

He answered only by the one word: 

“Go!” 

“Richard!” she said again, in a fierce, agonized 
whisper, looking at him imploringly, “ what is this 
girlto yon? You have mourned me all these years, 
and now a childish creature like that has come be- 
tween us! I cannot bear it, I will not bear it! For- 
give me and take me back, or cast me off at-your 
peril. Itell you Iam no meek, pining. gir] to sit 
down and weep for your loss, but a bitter; resolute 
woman able to avenge herself upon you and upon 
her!” and she pointed towards the unconscious Hel- 
lice. 

The young baronet replied only by pointing to- 
wards the lodge gate. 

The divorced wife breathed hard and pressed her 
hands upon her heart to still its frenzied throbbings 

“You order me from your presence as unfit to 
speak to her,” she said, in the same low, intense 
tone. “Take heed, Richard Haughton, lest I keep 
my vow and rob you of herin the moment you thinz 
to call her your own. No woman but I shall ever 
be your wife. Since yon reject my love, bear the 
burden of my hate! I will have revenge—revenge 
on you and on her!” ; 

With a wild, strange, eldritch laugh that chilled 
the blood of those who heard it, and with a menacing 
look at her former husband, so dark and deadly 
in its import that he involuntarily shuddered, Mar- 
garet Sorel dashed away through the shadows of 
the trees, her scarlet cloak floating out behind ber 
like a blood-dyed banner. 

Sir Richard became slight}y pale, bat, as ealm and 
quiet as ever, joined Hellice, who had turned round 
at the sound of that weird laughter, and smiled reas- 





suringly. 
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“This was an unpleasant encounter for you, Miss 
Glintwick,” he said, quietly, “but I do not think 
that woman will dare molest you again !” 

“J think she is crazy,” remarked Mr. Haughton, 
whose theory it was that every person was a lunatic 
whose actions were atall singular, but who, strangely 
enough, never classed himself among the mentally 
afflicted. ‘ Do not be alarmed, Miss Glintwick. I 
will protect you,” and he smiled benignantly upon 


her. 

Hellice thanked him, and a gardener coming up, the 
horses were delivered into his guardianship while the 
trioadvanced slowly towards the mansion. Sir Richard 
walked close beside the maiden, his heart burning 
with the sweet and generous passion of youth, and 
his fair face glowing with a sweet, ineffable tendor- 
ness, a8 he bent towards Hellice, and the young East 
Indian walked shyly beside;him, her dark loveliness 
made glorious by the sweet and tender thoughts that 
brooded at her heart. Neither spoke much, being 
wrapped in vague, delicious reveries over the dis- 
covery which Margaret Sorel had forced upon both 
that their hearts were no longer without an object 
about which to entwine the fairest hopes and upon 
which to lavish @ wealth of.affection. 

3ut while Hellice’s discovery was but half ac- 
knowledged to herself, as became a shy and modest 
maiden, Sir Richard’s contributed to strengthen the 
great purpose he had formed of wooing and winning 
her to be all his own. 





CHAPTER XxIl. 
What wit so. sharp is found in age or youth 
That can distinguish truth from treachery? 
Falsehood puts on the face of simple truth, 
And mesks f th’ habitof plain honesty, 
When abe ip heart intends most villany. 
Mirror for Magistrates. 

Crciue raised herself upon her arm and looked 
intently into the face of her ayah as the latter bent 
towards her, without changing her kneeling posi- 
tion. That face, brown and ruddy in its Asiatic 
beauty, was instinct with a deadly meaning. The 
small black eyes glittered like those of a serpent, 
and there was a cruel smile on her lips—a smile 
utterly devoid of mirth, but full of a strange and 
subtle wickedness that would have made any other 
than Cecile recoil in fear and aversion. 

But the chosen heiress of Redwoode regarded her 
attendant with a pleased and trusting look, and took 
between her white fingers her brown hand and ca- 
ressed it as a child might have played with a sleep- 
ing tigress. 

“Dear Renee,” she murmured, softly, “ you would 
do anything for me, would you not?” 

“ Anything, my sweet!” cried the Hindoo, with 
impetuosity, kissing fiercely the maiden’s hand. 
“No lover can be truer to his mistress than I to 
thee, blue-eyed daughter of the sun. Command me, 
Cecile, and I will obey. Shall the Lady of Red- 
woode fade away and leave you heiress of all her 
possessions?” and her voice was low and terrible, 
and her eyas glittered with a deadlier light. “Shall 
Hellice be swept from your path like an autumn leaf 
before the wind? Speak, command, my darling, 
that I may prove to you my love and fidelity.” 

Cecile’s mouth, that seemed formed for tender ut- 
terances, reflected the wicked smile of the Hindoo. 
Her blue eyes, which her fond mother had compared 
to dewy violets, grew hard and triumphant in ex- 
pression, and the character of her countenance 
changed to one that was utterly revolting. It seemed 
asthough her mask of loveliness had fallen aside 
and revealed a hideously deformed soul. She con- 
tinued to play with the ayah’s hand, as if she ex- 
ulted in her complete supremacy over that perverted 
— and as one who plays with a leashed blood- 

ound. 

“Tsee I could not asktoo much of you, Renee,” 
she said, absently. 

“ Try me and see,” returned the ayah. “ You have 
never asked anything of mein vain as yet. Your 
life has been a bed of roses, my sweet. No one has 
ever dared to frown upon you or speak harshly to 
rae People have fawned upon you from your 

irth.” 

“ All but Hellice,” said Cecile, discontentedly. 

“ All but Hellice,” repeated the Hindoo, compress- 
ing her lips. “ Your cousin has,always beep strange 
and peculiar. She would not tell a falsehood to save 
her life, I do believe,” and her tone grew contemp- 
tuous. “She would bea saint, I suppose. Is it of 
her you would speak, Cecile? Do you fear her ?” 

“Yes, I fear her—that is the word !” cried Cecile. 
“Oh, Renee, you have not noticed as I have done 
that Lady Redwoode is undecided and wavering be- 
tween Hellice and me. She wants to make us co- 
heiresses, and I smiled andacceded to the wish when 
my heart was full of bitterness and anger. And 
when my head has. lain on her bosom, Renee, and I 
have loaked up into her face, it has. worn an, absent, 





anxious expression, and I knew she was thinking of 
Hellice. This very morning, at the breakiast-table, 
I uttered some idle, pretty compliments to mamma, 
she smiled and thanked me, and then turned her 
eyes upon Hellice, who sat silent and thoughtful, and 
I fancied my mother’s gaze was one of anxious 
questioning. 

“Perhaps it was,” said the ayah, moodily. 

“But it must not be so,” exclaimed Cecile, in 
alarm. “What if she were to adopt Hellice as her 
daughter? What if she were to settle her private 
fortune upon her? What if, indeed, she were to 
take her in my place? I tell you, Renee, that Hel- 
lice with her proud-silence and grave demeanour is 
making an impression upon Lady Redwoode’s heart 
which I may not be able to efface. This must not 
goon. You must help me, Renee.” 

“ How?” questioned the Hidoo, in the soft accents 
of her native tongue. 

“T know not how,” answered Cecile, in the same 
language. “But one end is to be obtained. Lady 
Redwoode must be induced to look coldly upon Hel- 
lice. She must despise and dislike her. She must 
give her a home only from @ sense of duty. Can you 
bring this about ?” 

“T have not the baroness’s ear in which to whis- 
per things against Hellice,” replied the ayah, 
thonghtfully. “Itis for you to poison the mind of 
Lady Redwoode against your cousin. Your heart 
has not grown weak, has it, my pet? nor is your 
skill in making people believe incredible things 
lost.” 

“T hope not, but I do not wish to betray myself as 
Hellice’s enemy. Yet I will ase all my influence 
with mamma against Hellice. Oh, Renee, I wish I 
had my cousin’s beauty instead of this pink and 
white prettiness of mine. Lady Redwoode said this 
morning that Hellice was far more beautiful than I. 
It has always been so. Strangers always prefer her 
to me, and I must remain in the background as a 
foil to her beauty. I will not submit to a position 
second to my cousin’s in any respect.” 

“Nor need you,” said the ayah. ‘If insinuations 
and falsehoods fail to rid you of Helliee, thexe re- 
mains another resource.” 

“ And that ?” questioned Cecile, her face paling. 

The Hindoo touched her breast significantly. 

Cecile cast a fearful glance around her, and then 
looked eagerly into the brown face, whose expression 
had grown even more terrible in its wicked meaning, 
and whispered, in the ayah’s native tongue: 

“You mean that box of powders and waters? 
You have it safe, Renee? Show it me!” 

The Hindoo loosened from beneath the neck of 
her dress a heavy gold chain of considerable length. 
At its extremity, cleverly concealed beneath her 
ample bodice, was a small, curiously wrought, box of 
gold, remarkable for its elaborate workmanship and 
for the four small but liquid rubies set in its corners. 
A tiny gold key depended also frem the chain, and 
with its. aid Renee unlocked the shining box. She 
then raised the lid. 

Its contents consisted simply of half.a.dozen. crys- 
tal phials, fitted with glass stoppers under elose- 
fitting caps of chased gold. The tiny phiale were 
filled, three with clear and colourless liquids, as 
limpid as water, and the remaining three with 
powders, the contents of two being as white as 
freshly gathered snow, and the third of a deep sea- 
green hue, resembling a powdered emerald. 

“ Are they not beautiful?” asked Renee, in a tone 
of ardent admiration, as she held up alternately the 
phials to thelight. “ This is a perfume, Cecile, that 
soothes the inhaler to a delicious sleep from which 
there is no awakening. The flowers from which it 
was distilled at midnight, when the moon was. at the 
full, grow in rank marshes in India, guarded by ve- 
nomous serpents. This,” and she exhibited the 
next, “grew in a serpent’s' fangs ; and this,” taking 
up a third, “produces a wasting away that cannot 
be told from consumption. But I need not explain 
their separate properties to you. When. you have 
need of me you have but to speak.” 

“T may have need of those things sooner than.you 
dream,” said Cecile, gloomily, yet not without a 
shudder, as she looked upon the dangerous. weapons 
at her.control. “I will wait till other means fail. 
Put them away, Renee. I only.desived to know that 
they were safe.” . 

The Hindoo obeyed, concealing her deadly 
treasure in her bosom, and fastening above it her 
small red shawl, while Cecile sank back upon, her 
pillow and regarded her hands.complacantly,. holding 
them up as the ayah had displayed the, phials. 

“You would not think, Renee,” she said, “ that 
those fingers of mine could administer a,potion from 

those phials to any human being, but you do not 
know me yet. When things go on smoothly I am as 
bright and pleasant as sunshine and would bestow 
gifts upon those I like, but when I hate,anyhady 1 





cannot be happy until they are out of my. way” 


“ There is no need that you should be troubled by 
the presence of one you dislike, my pet.” 

“IT have thought out a new programme for you, 
Renee,” declared Cecile, musingly. ‘‘ Your eonstant 
attendance upon me keeps alive Lady Redwoode’s 
suspicions. You must leave me more to myself and 
attend more upon my cousin. You must profess 
more love for Hellice ; you must find opportunities 
to intercede for her with mamma; you must extol 
her beauty, and declare that she is wise in the 
knowledge of poisons ; that—in short—she has a!l 
the subtlety and superstition that, eharaeterizes 
you.” 

“But evory minute spent away from yeu will be 
heavy and sorrow-laden,” objected the Asiatic. 

“You have promised to obey me implicitly,” said 
Cecile, impatiently. ‘‘DoasI say without any qnes- 
tioning. You must also be a. spy upon Hellice. Tel! 
me all she does and says, how she regards: mamma's 
choice, and what her feelings are towards me. | 
believe I have nothing more to say, and. will sleep 
now.” 

She raised her head indolenily and bestowed a 
kiss upon the ayah, who returned it with intenest. 
Cecile then gathered up her form into a comfertable 
position, nestled her head upon her pillows, and 
closed her eyes.as if in slumber. Renee drew over 
her a shawl and maintained her humble position, 
watching her young mistress with a strange and 
loving devotion. 

The siesta was of considerable duration, but the 
ayah never for one moment relaxed her vigilance, 
employing herself in fanning the sleeping maiden, 
in regarding her innocent-seeming countenance, and 
in croning low Hindoo melodies that were:as. sweet 
as silver chimes. When Cecile awakened those low 
musical murmurs were the first sounds that.greeted 
her ears, as had been the case from her infancy. 
She unclosed her eyes with her usual langwid. imdo- 
lence, and inquired the hour. 

“Two o’clock, my pet,” was the prompt reply, 
as the ayah glanced at the pretty clock on the 
mantel-piece. ‘“ You have slept past the lunghgon,hour, 
but Lady Redwoode, has: just sent you some nefresh- 
ments.” 

She arose and with her swift, almost noiseless 
movements wheeled towards the couch a sraal) in- 
laid table, depressed its top untilit. was almost level 
with the couch, and then brought and plaged upon 
it a heavy silver tray, laden with a smalland ex- 
quisitely beautiful silver téte-da-téte serviee, The 
little coffee-urn was sending forth a cloud of fragrant 
steam; the white, crisp rolls were yet wanm, and 
the delicate broiled bird reposed above a het-water 
dish that kept it warm while preserving its juices. 
With nimble fingers Renee filled a Sdvres cay with 
coffee, and served it to Cecile without cream, on sugar, 
a‘‘or the Arab fashion. 

‘The maiden sipped her coffeeindolently and trifled 
with her food, chattering away as morzily as an 
innocent child might hawe done. When she had 
finished, and the table had been removed,,she aom- 
manded her wardrobe to be displayed befexe her, 
and amused herself in.galecting the dress,in. which 
she appeared to best advantage. 

“T must pay attention. to0,emen the smalloat,trifles, 
Renee,” she said, when her choice had been made. 
“T am determined thatto-day mamma shall. change 
her opinion concerning my inferiority to Helliee.” 

“And that Mr. Forsythe shall admire you, my 

at.” 

“ Don’t speak of him,” exclaimed Cecile, her brows 
contracting. “Heis bithen. with the prevailing mad- 
ness of admiration for Hallice. He talked. about 
her this morning until I was. tired of hearing her 
name, yet he is paying caunt. to me, and, mamma 
wishes me to marry him, Well, we shall,aae-what 
will be!” 

“The heiress. of Redwoade can marry wham ghe 
likes,” said the ayah as.she loosened Cacile’g hair 
and let it fall around her shaulders. like a-meatle of 
gold. 

“We won't talk. of my mariage at present,” said 
the maiden, frowning, “I may have views myself 
of which 1 have not. spoken. There wag, one in 
India—but we won’t speak.of him now,” she added, 
sighing. ‘“Hasten, Renee, and let me.go down, 
stairs. Perhaps at this moment Hellice iswnder- 
mining me in the esteqm.of Lady—mamma.” 

Renee complied, with the commands of her. young 
mistress in silence. She gathered the glitteriag bair 
into a shining coil, and adorned it with a spray of 
melting turquoise gems. She brought a probe of 
lustrous fabric of the palest azure blue, shot. with 
silver, put it upon Cecile, and completed the toilet 
with a flowing sash, a white lace jacket, and the 
turquoise jewels. which had been the gift of. Lady 
Redwoode. 

“ Your dress is. perfact,,.my pet,” said the Hindoo, 
admiringly. ‘No one will prefer Hellice to you to- 





day. Look out.of the,wiudew. Your cousin is 
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coming up the walk with two gentlemen, and you 
can see for yourself that she cannot compare with 
you. 

Cecile obeyed, looking out through the lace cur- 
tains, and beheld Hellice slowly approaching the 
dwelling, shy and silent, attended by Sir Richard 
Haughton and his uncle 

“Her dress is inferior to mine," she said, com- 
placently. ‘Il wonder who that tall, fair gentleman, 
the younger of the two, is. Heis very handsome, 
Renee. He seems strangely devoted to Hellice for 
a perfect stranger, does he not?” 

The ayah assented, and Cecile watched the little 
group until they had disappeared in the shadow of 
the mansion. Then, after a last glance at her toilet, 
she arose and made her way downstairs. She 
paused a moment at the door of the drawing-room, 
not to collect her self-possession, for she rarely 
lost that, but to see that the train of her robe was in 
proper position, and that its adornments were fully 
exhibited 

She was not troubled with the timidity usnal to 
young girls, and she was delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of creating a sensation. Opening the door, 
therefore, at the moment when a servant stepped 
forward to perform the office, she swept into the 
magnificent drawing-room with a stateliness and 
dignity which a duchess might have envied 

Lady Redwoode was seated near the centre of the 
apartment, surrounded by a pleasant group, of which 
Hellice was theprominent member. The latter, her 
face all brightness and sparkle, was speaking at the 
moment of her cousin's entrance, and those around 
her were listening to her words as though they had 
been charmed utterances. At sight of Cecile the 
baroness arose and came forward to meet her, draw- 
ing her daughter's arm through her own. 

“ Cecile,” she said, “ these gentlemen are my near 
neighbours and friends who have called to welcome 
you and your cousin home. Permit me to introduce 
Sir Richard Haughton, and his uncle, Mr. Haughton. 
Gentlemen, this is Miss Avon, my daughter by my 
first marriage.” 

Cecile inclined her head in response to the saluta- 
tions and congratulations of Lady Redwoode’s friends, 
and sank indolently into an arm-chair which Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe placed for her use. 

“This young lady is your daughter, then, Lady 
Redwoode ?” exclaimed Mr. William Haughton, with 
a puzzled countenance. “Why, I thought the other 
one was your child. I am sure she looks most like 
you!” 

“You think that my niece resembles me, Mr. 
Haughton !” 

“Much more than her cousin. 
[ first saw her." 

“But Hellice is dark and I am fair,” said her lady- 
ship, smiling. “Our features are totally unlike.”’ 

“True, but the expression is very like,” said Mr. 
Haughton, looking from Hellice to the baroness. 
“ There is a strong resemblance, but I cannot tell in 
what it consists. I.think " he added, and then 
paused abruptly, half frightened by the dark frown 
which Cecile bestowed upon him. 

It instantly disappeared, leaving the fair face 
without a flaw, but the impression of that look never 
faded from the mind of the poor gentleman, who 
conceived an instant aversion to the blonde beauty 
which all her arts could not efface. He did not dare 
finish his sentence, but the baronet, all unconscious 
of the uncertainty attending the identity of Lady 
Redwoode’s daughter, came to his uncle’s rescue. 

“TI. too, have noticed the resemblance,” he said. 
“ Tt is too subtle for analysis, but it is very plain.” 

“Do you notice it also, Mr. Kenneth ?” asked the 
baroness, in what appeared to Sir Richard an incom- 
prehensible state of agitation. 

Her ladyship's adviser glanced at the blushing 
Hellice, and replied in the affirmative, adding that 
it was singular that he had not noticed it before. 

“ It struck me at first,” observed Mr. Andrew For- 
sythe, but I ascribed it to a family resemblance, Miss 
Glintwick being Lady Redwoode’s niece.” 

This remark sufficed to explain the resemblance, 
and no one thought farther of the matter, unless it 
might be the baroness, who became grave and 
thoughtful, and watched the rival maidens with 
anxious glances. 

Unconscious of the anger burning in her cousin's 
heart, Hellice exerted herself to cheer her aunt and 
entertain their guests, the task seeming to devolve 
upon her. She talked modestly, in low, sweet, 
calm tones that sounded like exquisite music, and 
her utterances were full of gentle, girlish wisdom, 
or graceful enthusiasm that charmed and delighted 
herhearers. Entirely unaware that she had become 
the cynosure of observation, she conversed with Sir 
Richard Haughton and Mr. Andrew Forsythe, the 
colour burming deeply in her cheeks, her eyes shining 
under her brows like lamps, and her bright, passion- 
ful face glowing and sparkling with goodness. 


I noticed it when 





Cecile glanced at the gray robe, relieved only by 
a knot of scarlet ribbon at the dainty throat, and 
by the Indian shawl which Hellice still wore, and 
then at her own costly costume, and her heart over- 
flowed with bitterness, and she could have torn her 
silken robe to shreds because it hadf ai.ed to win 
her the admiration and observation which Hellice so 
unconsciously won without an effort. 

“Let her triumph now,” she thought in her heart. 
“Tt shall not be for long.” 

This resolve comforted her, and she resumed her 
self-possession, painfully conscious that her con- 
strained silence had not been unnoticed by Lady 
Redwoode and by Mr Andrew Forsythe, and that 
the keen-eyed Mr Kenneth had stolen frequent 
glances at her face 

The conversation drifted from the ordinary topics 
of the day to a discussion of life in India, and the 
manners and customs of the transplanted English. 
Hellice described the habits and amusements of the 
Anglo-Indians, and frequently endeavoured to draw 
her cousin into the discussion, but Cecile maintained a 
haughty reserve and said little, except in mono- 
syllables. Once or twice her lip curled when Hellice 
had given some apt description that was particu- 
larly pleasing, but in no other way was her envy 
apparent. 

It must not be supposed that no one made the 
effort, besides Hellice, of learning the opinions of the 
chosen heiress. Mr. Forsythe addressed to her 
frequent remarks, and his advances were received 
graciously but his glances continually wandered 
towards the lovelier cousin, and he would have given 
much to have joined Hellice and won her attention 
from the baronet, of whom he was already jealous. 

By the silence which reigned when she spoke 
Hellice at length became conscious that she was 
the centre of observation; and, with the colour 
deepening in her cheeks, she drew nearer to Lady 
Redwoode, and begged her to favour them with music. 

“Tam not in the mood for playing or singing to- 
day,” responded the baroness, ‘with a sad smile. 
“But you have reminded me that I am not yet in- 
formed of your musical acquirements. Cecile, 


darling, will you entertain us at the piano ?” 

“With pleasure, mamma,” said the chosen heiress, 
delighted to become at last the leader of the com- 
pany, and conscious of her musical abilities. 

She arose, accepted Mr. Andrew Forsythe’s prof- 


fered arm, and was escorted to the music-room, a hand- 
some adjoining apartment, connected with the draw- 
ing-room by wide, sliding doors.. Cecile took her 
seat before the magnificent instrument, ran her 
fingers over the keys, and plunged into an elaborate 
sonata, which rang through the vaulted room like 
the clang of arms and a summons to battle. She 
played well, and was conscious of the fact, but there 
was no hidden meaning in the music she produced, 
no minor chords to arouse the finer feelings, or to stir 
the heart. She played like a professional, and was 
herself unmoved by the brilliant performance. 

“Ido not sing,” she answered, in reply to Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe's request. “My voice is not yet 
in training after its long disuse.” 

She bowed in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ments showered upon her, for the party had all ad- 
journed to the music-room, and arose from the 
piano with the agreeable consciousness that Hellice 
had been thrown into the background. 

“Do you not play, Miss Glintwick ?"” inquired Sir 
Richard. 

Hellice replied in the affirmative, and was re- 
quested to favour the company as her cousin had 
done. The young baronet led her to the piano, and 
remained standing beside her. 

It was no brilliant waltz or battle-piece that 
Hellice played. Without any prelude, she began a 
wild, weird melody that she had learned in her 
native clime, a melody that set pulses throbbing, 
cheeks burning, and hearts beating. She sang, in 
keeping with its exquisite rhythm, a weird old ballad 
that rose and fell in waves of joy and sorrow, and 
ended at last in a low sad wail that might have been 
wrung from a human heart. 

Her voice was sweet, rich and full, and as clear 
as bird-notes. Lady Redwoode was strangely 
affected by it, and stole out into the deserted draw- 
ing-room and listened with an agitation that found 
vent in tears. 

Mr. Haughton’s eyes were moistened too, and 
when Sir Richard escorted Hellice back to the outer 
apartment his uncle approached her and thanked 
her with much impressiveness for the pleasure she 
had afforded him. 

“T am about to construct a flying-machine, Miss 
Glintwick,” he said, in a matter-of-fact way, as if 
he had been announcing his-return home, “and it 
would give me untold pleasure to have your com- 
pany in the trial voyage. It cannot fail to bea 
grand success, and I should like your name joined 
with mine in an imperishable immortality.” 
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Hellice thanked him for his kind offer and referreq 
him to Lady Redwoode, whom he promised to cop 
sult as soon as his machine was ina state of forward 
ness, adding: 

“Her ladyship may object—possibly she may }, 
afraid to trust you to my care, but she need have » 
fears. My machine is to be constructed in ti, 
form of an eagle—a gigantic eagle with a gilded 
beak and enormous wings,” and the poor gentleman's 
eyes sparkled with eagerness. “ You shall havea sea: 
upon his back, and shall guide him with reins of sijk 
—oh, it will be glorious! The time will come, Miss 
Glintwick, when people will travel entirely by 
means of flying-machines, and my name will }, 
handed down to remotest posterity as the greates: 
benefactor of the human race. But don’t say any 
thing about it,” he added, nervously. “Envious 
rivals, you know, might steal my invention. You 
can have no idea what I suffer from fear of the envy 
and malice of rival mechanicians.” 

Hellice gravely promised to maintain due secracy, 
and soon after uncle and nephew took their depa: 
ture, the latter contriving to press the hand of the 
neglected cousin at parting, and thereby suffusing her 
cheeks with rosy light. 

During the remainder of the day and evening Ce 
cile devoted herself to the baroness, whose gravity 
she marked with alarm. She followed her about like 
a child, overwhelmed her with caresses, and made 
frequent allusions to her former misery and deso 
lation. 

But not all her efforts could charm away Lady 
Redwoode’s sadness or lighten her heavy heart. 

Hellice glanced wistfully now and then at her aunt, 
but Mr. Andrew Forsythe and Mr. Kenneth devoted 
themselves to her to prevent her feeling a sense of 
loneliness, and the young girl fancied that she had 
never spent a happier day. She went to her rooms at 
night, humming softly to herself, thinking of tho 
young baronet, and weaving happy, girlish fancies 
She found her littie sitting-room pleasantly lighted, 
and the Hindoo sitting with folded arms in the centre 
of the apartment. 

“Renee! You here!” 
prise. 

“ Certainly,” responded the ayah, coldly. “Wheres 
should I be but. in the chamber of my own grand 
daughter? Iam going to attend upon you hers 
after !” 

“But Cecile, Renee—you have always devote! 
yourself to her instead of to me,” said the bewildere: 
maiden. ‘“ Why do you not remain with her ?” 

“Cecile has found her own at last and no longer 
needs me,” replied the Asiatic, still coldly. ‘‘ Blood 
is thicker than water,’ as the English say, and my 
place is with you.” 

Hellice would have objected, for she had little love 
for the ayah, but she knew that objections would be 
useless. So, with a sigh, and a pale face, she sub 
mitted to the ministrations of her false-hearted a‘ 
tendant, and blamed herself for her repugnance to 
her relative. A strange feeling crept over her that 
the woman was her enemy, and when Renee warmed 
into garrulousness and endeavoured to gain her con 
fidence, she sought the retreat of her own room 
and closed the door upon Cecile’s discomfited spy 
and friend. 


she exclaimed, in sur 


(To be continued.) 








On Eaes.—It is not uncommon to hear that the 
yolk of a raw egg beaten up with water and sugar, 
with the addition of a small quantity of white wine, 
is a light and nutritive aliment in convalescence, aud 
even in some states of disease ; but eggs are much 
less disgestible in this form than when they are 
lightly boiled. In jaundice, however, arising from 
viscid mucous obstructing the orifice of the common 
duct, the yolk of a raw egg beaten up with cold water 
is serviceable. In whatever manner eggs are cooked 
they are heating ; they always more or less favour 
costiveness, especially when the yolk is rendered 
firm. 


ARRIVALS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.— Among 
the more remarkable animals recently received +t 
the Zoological Gardens may be mentioned some Yak 
pigs, the ies domesticated in the island of 
Formosa. These have been deposited by Mr. Fraser, 
naturalist, of Regent Street. Among the rare birds 
which have also been placed in the vivarium may be 
mentioned two pair of the Japanese teal, Querquedula 
formosa, which had not been seen alive in England 
for a quarter of a century, when Mr. Reeves, the in 
troducer of the pheasant that bears his name, sen! 
some to the society. There has also been a rece”! 
introduction by Mr. Fraser of Swinhoe’s pheasan! 
(Euplocamus Swinhoeii). These birds are breedin; 
freely, not only in this country, but also on the Con 
tinent and in China, so that there is little doubt bu! 
that they will, in course of time, become as commo” 
as the silver and gold pheasants of our aviaries. 
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OHAPTER X 


Mr. St. Joun WiLLoveusy did not return to Tor- 
bay until late in the autumn. In the meantime he 
had taken a trip across the Channel. Ralph’s medi- 
cal course was completed, and he was desirous of 
a thorough inspection of every hospital before com- 
mencing practice. Mr. St. John accompanied him; 
always acurious student of the complex human being, 
he found this way of spending his time more re- 
freshing and restful than any amount of mere idle 
pleasure-seeking would have been. 

So Ralph and he penetrated to places which the 
tourist seldom sees—beyond the cleanly swept cor- 
ridors and outer rooms, with their got-up, holiday 
air, into the very penetfalia of the hospitals, where 
physical agony, intensified to the last degree, lived 
out its wretched days, and only asked for the death 
that came all too slowly to those woeful places, the 
lunatic asylums, where the sad sights move one to 
awe and tenderest pity. 

They had just finished their survey, when they 
missed @ railway train, and were compelled to stop 
at a little town a hundred miles from London. 

“Have you anything here worth seeing ?” asked 
Ralph of @ railway official. 

“Why, sir, there’s the castle, and there’s Dr. 
Huxan’s private asylum for the insane——” . 

“The very thing,” interrupted Ralph. ‘ Comeon, 
St. John.” 

They easily found the asylum—a low, brown stone 
building, standing away from-the road, under the 
protection of a sturdy company of oaks. Dr. Huxan, 
a benign-looking gentleman of sity, received them 
courteously, and accompanied them through the 
various apartments—pointing out remarkable cases, 
and interspersing the conversation with interesting 
details concerning the management of the institution. 
It had once been a very different affair, the doctor 
said. Ten years ago it was kept by an unscru- 
pulous man, whose only object was to make money. 

“ There are strange stories afloat concerning those 
days,” said Dr. Huxan. “ Half of them are, I dare- 
say, inventions, yet I fancy there must have been 
foundation fur some of the reports that got into cir- 
culation. It is a very easy way of disposing of in- 
convenient, in-the-way people, this sending them to 
an insane retreat. Ina majority of cases they would 
in six months really be in such a condition as to 
justify restraint. One or two such were left to me 
by my predecessor.” 





(st. JOHN FINDING RALPH'S BODY. | 


They had made the tour of the establishment, and 
stopped upon the veranda to rest a few minutes as 
the doctor made this remark. 

“I daresay you get an occasional glimpse here of 
the romance which underlies most of the lives that 
we think prosaic,” said Mr. St. John, quietly accept- 
ing the cigar which the doctor offered. 

They sat down, and the doctor watched the long 
blue curling columns of smoke unwind in the atill 
summer air @ moment before he answered. Thenhe 
said: 

“ You are quite right. A case has just terminated ; 
or, to speak in a less harsh, professional way, a life 
has just ended, which had in it many of the incidents 
of romance—as we call it, forgetting that what to us 
is romance is terribly, tragically real to somebody— 
as it was to this poor lady. I found her here when 
I came, a frail, spiritual-looking creature, who had 
once doubtless been very pretty. But the eyes had 
wept away their brightness, I fancy, and worry and 
grief had blanched away her roses. The attendant 
who took care of her,and who had become singularly 
attached to her, told me her story. 

“She had been brought here two years before I 
came, in a nervous, excited state—which Ilderton, the 
director, was willing to accept as insanity—by a per- 
son whom she afterwards told this.attendant was her 
husband. In a little while her excitement wore 
away, and she became quite herself. It seemed she 
had been drawn into a marriage with a villain, who 
basely ill-used her, and then brought her here with 
the intention of publishing her death to the world. 

“She had friends, she said, and the attendant, at her 
request, tried to communicate with them, but she 
was an illiterate person, and the attempt failed. No 
one ever came to the poor woman’s rescue, and she 
stayed on and on, falling at last into a mild melan- 
choly that was a kind of insanity. 

“For afew years after 1 came a remittance was 
regularly received from someone who wrote under 
what I believed an alias. But that stopped by and 
by. Yet I kept her here, and did my best to make 
her comfortable until death relieved her of a life 
that must have been a heavy burden. She died 
yesterday, and her body lies in yonder little house. 
It is a strangely sweet face. Would you come and 
see her ?” 

And the doctor, who seemed singularly interested 
in the case, rose and led the way across the green 
courtyard. 

Mr. St. John followed himslowly. He had found 
pain enough in his life without going out of the way 
to seek it. He lingered, stopped to play with achild 
in the yard, and finaliy thought he would not follow 





farther. He saw the door close behind Ralph and 
the doctor. Five—ten minutes passed, and then 
Ralph came out. He came up to him with heavy 
steps. 

“Why, Ralph, what is the matter ?” 

Ralph's face flushed and paled by turns, and be 
trembled with emotion as he whispered in his ear 

Mr. St. John looked at him for a minute or so, 
his face white as death, and his frame convulsed 
with irrepressible agony. 

“T will go,” he said, ina husky whisper 

Involuntarily Ralph reached out his hand, and 
they went together into that holy presence 

There she lay in her coffin, white, still, and 
cold. The summer sun, shining in through the tre- 
mulous vine-leaves about the window, flickered across 
her face, and touched, with golden shimmer, her 
soft, scarcely faded brown hair. ‘I'he warm summer 
wind, thrilling with life, saturated with fragrance, 
steals over the threshold, stirs the hair on the tem- 
ples, and softly lifts the drapery, about the poor 
heart, that ached so long,,which is at peace for 
ever. 

The years had touched her lightly; there were no 
outward scars to tell of the conflict that went on so 
long within. So fair, so young, so pure she looked, 
that the seventeen years that had gone slipped away 
from Mr. St. John’s memory, and he lived again in 
that old, dead time—again he kissed her as he once 
said good night, and told her in a whisper that to- 
morrow she would be a happy bride. 

All these years, while his heart and home had 
been empty and lonesome for the sake of that love 
and those memories, she had been imprisoned there 
How much she had suffered heaven knew. If he 
hadonly come a week ago, he might have told her 
how truly he forgave her, and how fondly he had 
cherished her all these years. If he had come only 
last night, he might have held her in his arms, and 
eased the passenger across the dark river. Now there 
is nothing left for him to do. She will never know 
whose tears are raining on her face, whose kisses 
fall tenderly upon her, whose heart yearns over her 
almost to breaking. 

And so Ralph took his arm and led him away, 
blinded and benumbed, scarcely conscious of anything 
more than a longing to get away somewhere alone 

The little house is shut up again, with its solemn 
secret. The blinds are fast closed, and the golden 
fingers of the sunshine will never caress her anv 
more. 

Nothing more remained for Christine Beauchamp, 
except the grave that was opened in the morning i. 
the green turf of yonder dell. 
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CHAPTER il. 


Wen Mr. St. John and Ralph returned to Torbay 
there were a number of surprises: Victoire did 
not understand why Mr. St. John looked so strange. 
She thought he had grown many yearsolder. Snowy 
threads were in the clustering curls around his tem- 
ples, that she had never seen before, and his manner, 
though uniformly kind, was thoughtful and grave. 

If Mr. St. John was a puzzle to Victoire, Rose was 
not less an enigma to Ralph. He had come back 
with much hope. He was too sanguine in his tem- 
perament, and too much in love with her, to believe 
that his rejection was final. He was, therefore, un- 
utterably dismayed when she treated him not only 
with indifference, but with coldness, and repelled 
his advances with positive anger. She seemed to 
take a pleasure in saying cruel, spiteful things. 

“ What ails you, Rose?” he said, at last. “ You 
are not yourself.” 

Her white lids were raised slowly. 

“ Am Inot’?” 

“You know you are not,” he said, hastily. “ You 
aro not naturally petulant and irritable.” 

“T don't know. I would be willing to believe 
anything of myself!” she said. 


uch a look of hard, scornful defiance in that beau- | 


tiful face, such bitterness in the tone, that Ralph 
was startled. 

“ Rose, you have some trouble that is not known 
to me.” 

She faced him suddenly. 

“Don’t seek to know it then! The less you know 
of me the better it will be for you.” 

“ That shows how little you comprehend my love, 
Rose,” he said, sorrowfully. “ Ii jou will tell me 
your trouble, you shall see how gladly I will help 
you.” 

” Suddenly she raised her luminots eyes to his face, 
their splendour overspread Ig6f whole countenance, 
and made it glow with beauty. 

“Ralph Willoughby, how much do you love 
me ?” 

The answer came swift and earnestly. 

“So well that I would cross the deepest gulf to 
geach you; so woll that if you were poor, igno- 
rant, and low born—a child of the streets—a beggar 
—all the same—I would take you to my heart, and 
hold you there for ever.” 

Her face changed, her eyes grew tender. 

* But if i were wicked ?” 


He smiled incredulously. 
“Tf I loved another?” she said, with hushed 
voice. 


There was a dead silence in the room. Then he 
asked: “Do you love another ?” 

Again, for an instant, her eyes met his, a blush 
leaped to her cheeks, and rose till it touched the 
bands of black hair that lay in proud plainness 
over her forehead. He was answered. 

“ He loves you ef course?” 

Rose gave a low laugh. “Poor Ralph! His brain 
is calmer than yours, his heart is colder. No, he 
does not love me.” 

And as she spoke she put out her hand with an 
inviting gesture. 

Ralph caught and held it fast. 

“* But he will love you?” he said, questioningly. 

* No, he will never love me.” 

And her face drooped till the soft warm breath 
ewept the hand that held hers. In a moment she 
‘was drawn closer and nearer, and Ralph's expressive 
eyes held and controlled her. 

“ Then you shall be mine. No one-sided love shall 
keep youfrom me. If I donot make you love me 
I will take the consequences. But I shall. I shall 
love you so fondly, I shall pet you and care for you 
so tenderly, I shall make myself so necessary to you, 
that you will not be able to help it, my queenlike 
Rose !” 

se was sobbing now, as if her heart would 
break, but all the time he was soothing her he per- 
sistently repeated the question, “ Will you marry 
me?” 

Her head was in a whirl, her impulses riotous, 
her conscience asleep. Why not? She has as 
much right to loveasanybody. Mr. St. John would 
never love her. Whiy not accept the next best to 
that which she could never hope for? Thousands 
did that every day. Why should she be more 
ecrupulous than they ? 

And so at last she promised, and went away from 
him more gentle and good than she had been for a 
long time. But an angry cloud crossed her face as, 
passing the little room which they used as a library, 
sho saw a light stream out of the door. 

Mr. St. John and Victoire were there alone. He 
liked to have that child with him, Rose said to herself. 
It would not be strange if he should marry her yet. 
Suppose he were to know that she was Christine’s 


| then. But she should never have that advantage if 
| Rose Beauchamp could keep a secret. 

She went to her escritoire, unlocked it, and took 
out a package, turned it over and over slowly, half 
résolved to burn it. But at last she replaced 
it in the escritoire, and locked it fast, while her 
face wore @ defiant smile. 

Mr. St. John rang the bel], and Mrs. Gordon 
answered it in person, Would he have lights 
brought ? 

“No, I don’t require any lights 
herroom? If she be, you may 
if you please.” 

A moment after Victoire entered the room. He 
looked up, smiling gravely. 

“T sent for you to amuse me. 
| he said. 

“T will try, sir; but Iam afraid I donot very well 
know how,” she said as she sat down on an ottoman 
by the window, and looked up, rather wistfully. 

“Do anything,” he answered. “ Read to me, sing 
to me, talk to me—anything to divert me.” He 
| stopped abruptly. 
| “Is monsieur ill or sad?” asked Victoire, sadly. 
| “TT am both,” he said, briefly. “A week ago I 
| had a very sorrowful experience. I have gone over 
it again and again ; my mind has dwelt upon it till 
| Lam worn out with the perpetually recurring pain. 
| I want you to help me shake it off.” 

“J will, with all my heart,” said Victoire, 

earnestly, then adding, with a simplicity Which 
| charmed him, “I think perhaps I had bettersing to 
you. 
” ‘There was no instrament in the room, scarcely 
any need for one, for her voiee was singularly 
matural and fresh, hardly requiring an accompani- 
ment any more than a bird’s song. 

When at last lights were brought Victoire laugh- 
ingly protested that she should not sing another 
note ; she was sure she had tired him. 

“You have not tired me, yet you shall not sing 

any more. You shall talk. You shall tell me about 
yourself.’ 
" Victoire’s eyes Grooped. She woul?-so gladly 
have forgotten the past, and yet oftert when she was 
alone old things came back to her; reminiscences 
of years long gone by, some vague as @ dream, and 
others fresh and vivid as if they were only the 
events of yesterday. At those times it would have 
been a relief to talk. And now Mr. St. John’s 
sympathetic manner and kindly tone were gently 
inviting her confidence. 

“T know not if what I may say will seem plain to 
you,” she said, hesitatingly. “Some of my remem- 
brances are very indefinite—almost as if they were 
dreams. Sometimes I think they are so—and yet 
some are go vivid that the thought of them seems to 
carry me back in person to those old times. There 
are scenes and facts that dwell in my mind, like 
remembered pictures. One is more real and con- 
stant, and to me more beautiful than the rest. It is 
that of a sweet face, pale and sad, like a Madonna— 
always looking at me with tender, pitying eyes. I 
don’t know why I associate this face with low, 
sweet hymns, sung at twilight by a child’s bedside, 
softly spoken prayers, that the child in lisping un- 
intelligible words tries to repeat with passionate 
kisses, and the clasping of arms about the child, and 
sometimes a shower of burning tears upon her face, 
anda storm of indignation swelling the little breast at 
someone having been cruel to her pretty mamma— 
and sometimes for an instant it flashes upon me, as 
if a curtain wore pulled away, that I am that child; 
but, just as everything is growing plain, the cloudy 
curtain slips back, and it is all dark and vague 
again, and I am still poor, lonely Victoire.” 

Mr. St. John touched the soft golden curls almost 
reverently. 

“ Poor little girl,” he said, pityingly. 

“ But, monsieur,” she said, quickly, lifting up her 
head, “I pray heaven that was not my mother— 
she must have suffered so much.” 

There was a short silence, and then Mr. St. John 
said: 

“ Describe to me some more of these pictures.” 

“There is nothing else that is beautiful,” said 
Victoire, sadly. “ There are otherscenes that dance 
before me like the pictures of a kaleidoscope. There 
seems to be a great many people going up and 
down stairs. I peep from a half-open door and 
watch them; they are all gentlemen, and most of 
them wear moustaches and look fierce. There is 
one dark and handsome, looking, to my childish 
eyes, as tall and grand as a king. I want to rush 
out and speak to him, but somebody whom they call 
Adéle pulls me back roughly, and says that monsieur 
will be very angry if I dare to show my face. Then 
all these tableaux fade away, and there is only a 
little ugly old man whom I am terribly afraid of, 
and Adéle. The house is still, and the days are warm 





t. Is Victoire in 
to come here, 


Will you do 60?” 








eliid? It was easy to guess what would happen 


and sunny; I have a dream of going out of doors, 


where I seem to be in the midst of a great crowd 
of people and a terrible, confusing din; but I am hal; 
wild with delight at the noise, the beautiful sights, 
and the round bright sun that hangs immediately 
over my head. I am in the midst of a crowd where 
there comes in sight a pair of horses, all bright 
and glittering. I push my way through the mags 
of people to get nearer to them as they come 
dashing along. It comes nearer and nearer—tha 
splendid sight—and I grow so wild and excited that 
I rush out and try to seize the bright, shining thing 
that hangs downward from the horse’s mouth. But 
then it all grows very dark, and the horses and 
everything vanish away, and there is only the old 
man and Adéle left. The old man comes and hangs 
over mé, and his great ugly under-lip shakes and 
quivers so that I am frightened, and I cover my face 
with the bed-clothes. Iam ina room that is very 
high up, and yery far off, and I get so tired of stay- 
ing there that once, when Adéle is gone, I get up and 
steal downstairs. I must be a very little thing, for 
I go down one foot at atime, and hold fast to the 
banisters as firmly as I can, for the short, chubby 
fingers will not go round them. When I get down 
I hear some voices not far off, and I creep softly to 
the door of the room and look in. There is only a 
little crack, but I can see a table with something 
white upon it; the dark, handsome man stands 
there, and his face frightens me. I don’t know why 
The ugly old man is there too, and so is Adéle, and 
Adéle has her apron up to her eyes, and I wonder 
why she is crying. I often cry, I think, when 
Adéle is unkind to me; but I did not know before 
that grown-up people cried. Ina minute, the ugly old 
man tears down the covering that hides something 
on the table, and I see that there is a little child 
there, fast asleep—so fast asleep, so white, and 
with such a strange, dreadful look, that I am seized 
with s sudden terror, and run away upstairs. Ther 
Adéle comes, and is angry with me, and says if | 
speak a word I shall go to sleep like the child! 
have seon—so fast asleep that I shall never wake 
up; for that child, she says, is dead, and is going 
to be put in the cold ground, and will never play in 
the warm sunshine any more. This frightens me 
so that I dare not make a noise, but I cover my head 
and cry softly to myself, and I dream about the 
child who is dead, and sometimes I think it is I who 
am to be putin the cold ground. I awake, trem- 
bling and sobbing. After this, I somehow lose 
Adéle, and there is only the ugly man and a woman 
who takes care of me, and gives me dancing lessons 
all day long. I get, oh! so tired of dancing, but | 
do not dare to stop, because the old man says if I do 
he will turn me into the street to starve; and go it 
goes on and on,.and I gradually find out thatthe ugly 
old man is Monsieur le Grignac, and I am Victoire.’ 

The low, mellow voice ceased suddenly, and Mr 
St. John, who had been looking at her attentively, 
started. 

What was it that her face suggested? Was it 
only the resemblance of youth and beauty, or was 
there really a likeness to that dear dead face that 
death had sanctified ? 

“You shall never want for anything while I live,” 
he said, with earnestness. 

Victoire coloured, and the tears sprang to her 
eyes. 

“But, monsieur,” she said, presently, smiling 
through the mist, “I cannot be dependant. Did you 
not say you would give me writing to do? And 
then, perhaps, I may come into a fortune,” she 
added, laughingly. 

But he did not notice the remark, and Victoire’s 
series of cautious questions all slipped her memory. 
She was not a diplomat, and before she could collect 
herself the opportunity had passed by. 

By and by, Mr. St. John said: 

“T must send you to bed now, little girl, if you 
are to have bright eyes in the morning. Victoire, 
you have done me good, and I thank you. Shall J 
tell you something, child? A great many years ago 
—rather more than your life numbers—I knew 
girl as innocent as you—as lovely too, I think, for 
she was fairerthan any flower. A week ago I saw 
her again, but she was dead; and I had to stand by 
her and think what a terrible) mistake her life had 
been, and to think too of another life that her error 
had darkened. That was a hard thing—to look 
upon one whom you have loved, and have to thank 
heaven that she is dead.” 

Mr. St. John could not guess why she started 
away from him, trembling violently, nor why her 
eyes suddenly flooded with tears. 

She went upstairs presently, and Rose, lying 
wakeful and restless, heard her moving about in her 
room. 

Obeying one of hor impulses, she called to her : 
“Victoire, come here. What have you and Mr. 
St. John been talking about ?” she asked, giving her 








a sharp look. 
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“ About many things,” Victoire replied. Then she 
asked, suddenly: “ Miss Beauchamp, what trouble has 
Mr. St. John had during his absence ?” , 

“Trouble! oh,” replied Rose, with affected in- 
difference; “he accidentally came across the woman 
whom, a great many years ago, he was just on the 
eve of marrying. She was dead. Of course it was 
a great shock to him. But she was a perfidious 
woman, and treated him shamefully. He must hate 
her memory.” 

Rose did not understand why Victoire went away 
with such a pale face—such a pathetic sorrow lying 
iu her tender eyes. 





CHAPTER XIL 


RosELANDS was shining in all its summer glory. 
Still golden days and soft, warm nichts followed 
each other round and round the mystic circle. The 
day went out in such golden splendour you scarce 
could tell when the night came ; and wien the long, 
silent, starlit, fragrant hours brightened into dawn 
the night had become so lovely that you were loth to 
let it go. 

There were flowers everywhere ; wild columbines 
swung their crimson bells upon every sunny knoll 
and around the rough base of many a groat gray 
boulder; the grassy banks along the edge of the 
brook were starred with flowers as bright and 
pure as an angel’s soul. The brook itself, coming 
from the heart of dark, deep forests, and rippling 
through the silence of green, lovely valleys, where 
only that and the birds made music, knew where 
the shy, sweet violets were hidden, where the 
beautiful convollaria died away in sweetness, and the 
orchis gleamed forth its rosy fires, and a hundred 
other charming secrets that the broad, open fields, 
with their opulence of waving grass and affluence of 
sunshine, were unaware of. 

Victoire followed the brook into the forests, and 
the lonely places gave up their mysteries and made 

riends with the girl. She was dazzled and be- 
wildered—most of all by the roses from which the 
place had caught its pretty name, and which shel- 
tered every hedge upon the roadside, every copse 
by the way, and the long avenues that led down to 
the road with pink, fragrant blossoms. 

It was the first sammer the girl had known. 

There had, indeed, been long summer days years 
ago, when she looked out longingly upon the bright 
world, as the prisoner looks through dungeon bars, 
but then she, too, was a prisoner. Now she was 
free to go and come, to dream pleasant dreams, and 
do pleasant things, to spend hours in the stately 
library, among the dusty tomes, the rare, quaint 
missals, wrought and illuminated, and which had a 
peculiar charm for her, and with the lovely poems 
that are so few and precious. Then whole rairy 
days were spent in the drawing-room; the old- 
fashioned grand piano allured her. Then Victoire 
forgot herself and all the world, and gave up her 
whole soul to the music, coming out when the dark- 
ness fell with such a pale face that even the servants 
noticed it, and in their humble estimation she was 
already canonized. 

For days and weeks this life sufficed her, or, at 
least, she thought it did. But every day she grew 
more attenuated, the white hands became more trans- 
parent, her blue eyes more lustrous. What ailed the 
girl? 

Rose Beauchamp, white, lovely blonde as she was, 
with passions, affections, impulses, but with a soul 
that was as yet only amicroscopic point, asked the 
question and wondered. 

Rose sat upstairs for the most part and left Vic- 
toire to herself. One of those natures whose sweet- 
ness ig easily acidulated, whose love is largely sen- 
suous and self complacent. I doubt if now she loved 
Mr. St. John. His step did not startle her now, her 
colour was steady when he spoke toher. Out of 
the ashes of her dead passion had arisen a profound 
indifference that might be hate, but could never grow 
again into love. But there was not even this cold 
neutrality in her position towards Victoire. 

How could she like the girl who might any day, 
by some fortuitous chance, come between her and for- 
tune? How could she tolerate the girl who had in 
one week found her way to a heart that for years she 
had besiéged in vain? With her nature it would 
have been impossible. A keen conscience would 
have startled her, shown her the enormity of her 
feelings; but to have been, keenly conscientious 
would have been impossible to Rose Beauchamp. 

So she let Victoire alone, partly because she hated 
her ; du reste, she was going to be married in the 
autumn, and was obliged to go to town oftén to do 
her shopping. 

After one of these visits she sat in her boudoir, 
at a delicate lunch that she had ordered. Victoire 
passed the open door. 


Victoire came. 

“Let me pour you out a cup of chocolate.” 

And Rose’s dainty fingers raised the pretty little 
silver coffee-pot. Victoire watched her dreamily. 
“You are admiring the work ? . It is an exquisite 
thing, is it not? ’Tisan heirloom. Those are the 
Beauchamp arms and initials—‘ Always conquerors.’ 
Is it not a nice thing to be an heiress ?” 

Victoire’s eyes were instantly lifted. Wonder, 
scorn, sorrow, flashed in mute reproach. But she 
only said : 

“ By fair means, or foul ?” 

Rose laughed again, but it was in a harsh, unmu- 
sical tone. 

“ C'est le premier pas qui cotite! I can imagine 
how anyone can commit murder at last!” Her face 
had paled as she said this, and she shrugged her 
white shoulders, saying, “‘ Apropos of such pleasant 
subjects, Mr. St. John has his famous murder case 
off his hands, and is coming up on Saturday for the 
rest of the summer.” 

The-glad light that suddenly shone ont in Vic- 
toire’s face did not escape her. 

“Mr. St. John coming home !” she repeated, in- 
voluntarily. 

Rose sipped her chocolate with nonchalance. 

“ He said he was coming, and I suppose he will 
stay’ all the summer—unless he follows Miss 
Windsor to the springs,” she said, indifferently. 
Again Victoire echoed her words. 

“Miss Windsor ?” 

“His fiancée, you know! Oh, you didn’t know it? 
Why, it was all the talk of his circle six months 
ago, and now it is understood to be an engagement. 
She is a splendid woman—not a beauty, but brilliant 
and accomplished. So you may as well make up 
your mind to a new mistress to Roselands. It’s a 
pity, for do you know I almost thought at one time 
that if things had been a little different—had you had 
more advantages you know—you two might have 
done very well together? He is really a great deal 
interested in you. Why are you choking yourself 
with the chocolate ?” 

Victoire got up, “ Pray excuse me. 
awkward.” 

She went away—the arrows of that speech rank- 
ling in her heart. 

A few days later Mr. St. John came home, and in 
a day or two more Ralph joined them. Tho year 
had told upon Ralph. He was more bronzed and 
manly, more reticent and cautious, but there was 
still the old fire in his eyes, the old hasty impul- 
siveness in his speech. Victoire watched him in his 
devotion to Rose, and half smiled to herself as she 
remembered the little cottage in the environs of 
Baden-Baden. Yet she wondered if Rose really loved 
him. Her pale, proud face never flushed at his 
approach, the lily hand never trembled, the silver 
tones never faltered. But keener eyes than Ralph’s 
might have been deceived—every word and look 
was so gracious and sweet. 

And so the weeks slipped by, and autumn came. 
Mr. St. John had been at home all the summer, 
and yet it had not been in the least dull. He was 
never tired of studying Victoire. The long hours 
they spent together in the library, the music-lessons, 
the rides, the long twilight walks, were precious to 
him. But he never once suspected that he was in 
love. 

“ Where is your protégé?” said Ralph, one day, as 
they were sauntering together in the grounds. 

“Victoire ? I don't know.” 

“You should then. Kose says she spends her time 
either out of doors or at her music. The being out 
of doors is well enough, but the less she has to do 
with music the better. Rose says 2 

“Tt seems to me that Rose does not take much 
pains to make her happy here,” interrupted Mr. St. 
John, in a displeased tone. 

Ralph’s face flushed intensely. 

“ You are always finding fault with Rose.” 

Mr. St. John did not reply, and Ralph said, hastily: 

“ Why couldn’t you have fallen in love with her 
yourself ?” 

Mr. St. John started. 

“ With Rose ?” 

“Qh, no. It’s fortunate for me you didn’t. Imean 
with Victoire.” 

Mr. St. John did not change colour or raise his 
eyes from the landscape he was examining. 

“ She is a mere child,” he said. 

“Rather old for a child. I believe she is seven- 
teen,” said Ralph, dryly. 

They had drawn together closer as they walked, and 
now paused a moment, Mr. St. John looking over the 
country with thoughtful eyes, and Ralph studying 
his face. 

“T say, old fellow”—Ralph laid his hand on his 
brother's shoulder, and looked at him with tender 
eyes—“I say, I wish you'd think of it. It will be 


I am very 





of it. Wouldn’t it be pleasant to have such a charm- 
ing little woman opposite you at the table to pour out 

your coffee and ask you for the news—to kiss you 

when you go out, and cry because you don’t come 
home to dinner?” 

“It’s a pity Rose is not here to see your picture of 
domestic bliss,” said Mr. St. John, smiling. 

Ralph grew grave. 

“Really though, St. John, it would be a good thing 

for you to do so. Youdon’t need money, and it would 

be a thousand times better to call home to your nest 

this little lonesome fledgling than to woo a bird of 
Paradise, who will only worship her own splendour. 
Still, if you prefer Miss Windsor ss 

There was a soft rustle in the copse near by, and 

a flutter of a white garment. ‘They turned, but al! 

was still. 

“Only a squirrel anxieus to get home before dark, ” 
said Mr. St. John. 

“Tf you prefer Miss Windsor——” Ralph went on. 
“ Pray don’t talk such nonsensé!” Mr. §t. John in- 
terrupted, gravely. “I shall introduce Victoire t: 

London society next winter. After that, I daresay 

I shall not keepher long. She would never fancy an 
old fellow like me.” 

“Pshaw! Whois talking nonsense now ? She 
looks up to ycu with unmingled reverence. She be- 
lieves in you as implicitly as if you were the Great 
Mogul. She calls you master in her pretty French- 
English way. You are as blind as a mole, if you 
don’t see that you can have it just as you like.” 

Mr. St. John turned his back upon Ralph, and 
walked away. He was afraid ho might betray th 

emotion that he felt. Over and over again his 
thoughts recurred to a picture which Ralph's badi- 
nage had suggested. Victoire, queen of kis heart 
and his home! Such sweet compensation for all th 

wrongs of the past! Might it be so? He went 
away quickly, trying to shake off the feeling that 
mastered him. 

In a moment he was giving orders about a new 
summer-house that was building—acute, grave, and 
business-like—not at all the man to be suspected of 
any concealed tenderness. 

Ralph went back to the house. He had promised 
Rose a drive that night, and in a few minutes hb 

had handed her into a carriage, and taken a seat 
beside her. 

They drove out upon the main read, making 2 
circuit of the estate. On their way down a bill they 
passed a tall, shabby man, dressed in faded, torn 
clothing, and hobbling forward by the help of a 
cane. A moment after Rose exclaimed : 

“Oh, Ralph, there are some cardinals. 
me some.” 

He sprang from the carriage, giving her the reins 
and ran down the bank towards the brook. A 
minute passed. Rose sat quietly, looking straight 
before her. 

“Would madame please to give a poor man a 
penny ?” 

Rose looked up with a start. The tall, shabby 
man was close beside her, his hat extended, bis head 
bent. Rose took out her purse, selected a coin, and 
turned to drop it into the hat. But the next instant 
a cry broke from her lips. 

“Oh, heavens! is it you?” 

A sardonic smile curved the lips, and the haggard 
handsome face grew dark and fierce as he answered 

“Tt is I, Miss Beauchamp.” 

There was no time for anything more. Ralpl 
darted up the bank, his hands full of the bright 
blossoms. 

“ Why, my love,” he said, as the horses sprang 
forward, “ what is the matter?” 

She was white to the lips, but she tried to smile, 
saying : 

“ That man startled mo, asking for charity. I did 
not know he was near till be spoke close to my 
side.” 

Her voice trembled. 

“T should not have left you,” Ralph said, with self 
reproach. “Do you know the man?” 

“No. I never saw him before.” 

Ralph put his arm around her and kissed the rosy 
lips, never guessing how false they were. Then 
they drove sloWly homeward, beguiling the way 
with lovers’ talk. 

But Rose did not forget her terror. Her face was 
still blanched when, as she bade him good night, she 
said: 

“Don’t go out again, Ralph, to-night, will you?” 

“Why, dear?” 

She coloured 2 little 

“T don’t exactly know, but I wish you would not.’ 

Ralph patted her round white cheek, saying : 

“ Are you growing nervous, darling? That was 
an ill-looking fellow whom we met. I did not hav« 
a fair sight of his face, but I almost thought he was 
masked. Some moustached Hamlet, perhaps. At 
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“ Victoire, comein!” Rose called. 
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Rose still stood by him, a perplexed, doubiing 
look upon her face 

“Ralph,” she began, putting her hand upon his 
arm. 

“ Well, dear ?” 

She hesitated. At last she said, laughing, but not 
naturally. 

“No matter. I won't tell you now, I think. Did 
you say you were going out ?” 

“No, I don't intend to do so. You may sleep 
without fear of burgiars—St. John, William, and 
I, would be more than a match for any three, I 
think. Everything is ready for to-morrow, is it 
not ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ And we are to drive to church precisely at eight. 
So now, dear, you must go, if you are to look 
beautiful to-morrow—as all brides do, and as you 
must above all others. Now, good night.” 

He wondered what made her lips so cold—why 
that repressed shudder ran over her. He had said, 
in the hot haste of his passion, that no other love 
of hers should stand between them. 

Was he ready to abide by that declaration? Not 
he of all men, with his impulsive, headlong, exact- 
ing temperament. 

Of course it was the thought of that love that 
made her seem so strange to-night. And yet her 
eyes had been wistful and tender as she besought 
him not to go out 

Ralph glowed at the recollection 

Well, to-morrow she would be his wife. Hecould 
lefy the world to come between them then. He 
wished it was over—he wished he was sure of her 
He walked about the halls for a time oppressed by a 
strange restlessness, then he went to the library 
where Mr. St. John was sitting. 

The fire burned low, and the light in the room 
was soft and mellow 

Mr. St. John was sitting there, in the great arm- 
chair, and Ralph, standing near him by the fire, 
looking down into the kindly, handsome face—hand- 
some still, but with the shadows of age fast creeping 
over it—felt, for the first time, how far his mar- 
riage would separate him from his brother whom he 
had so idolized. 

Mr. St. John looked up suddenly and met his wist- 
ful eyes. 

He got up, put his hand on Ralph's shoulder—he 
was the taller—and said, cheerfully : 

“Well, Ralph, my dear boy, are you a happy man 
to-night ®” 

Ralph's eyes dropped to the fire and rested there 

“T ought to be happy,” he said, slowly. ‘I have 
gained what I have been hoping for all my life.” Yet 
it was not a happy face, not by any means the face of 
a bridegroom, that was turned towards the dying 
coals. 

Lateon inthe night the remembrance of it haunted 
Mr. St. John, and awoke him from his dreams— 
dreams in which Ralph’s face was before him ghastly 
pale, and wearing that strange, pained expression 
which had filled him with vaguo apprehension the 
night before. 

He awoke with a start—broad awake in an in- 
stant. 

“St. John!” 

It is Ralph's voice, loud, quick, and clear 

“ Yes, Ralph!” 

He was up in an instant, and had flung the door 
open. 

Ralph’s room was across the corridor opposite his 
own. 

“ Are you there, Ralph ?” 

There was no answer, and St. John, with a feeling 
of intense alarm, went back into his own bed- 
room, lighted a lamp, dressed hastily, and, lamp in 
hand, crossed to Ralph's room. A whiff of air rush- 
ing out as he entered, extinguished his light, but 
there was yet a pale glow from the setting moon, 
and by it he could see that the room was empty. 
The long window upon the veranda was wide open, 
the bed had not been slept in. 

Very much startled, he hastened to light a match 
to look at the time; but while he was doing so the 
ponderous strokes of the hall clock struck twelve. 

So late? He thought he had only dozed, and 
he must have slept more than an hour. He glanced 
from the window. Was that the figure of a man 
upon the lawn or only a shadow thrown by one of 
those firs? 

No shadow, but something human, living, for 
while he looked it moved—slowly at first, then 
swiftly, and disappeared behind the tangled black- 
thorn hedge. 

St. John took his pistols, went downstairs into 
the garden. There was a thin film of cloud overhead, 
but a fresh breeze blew from the south, breaking it 
up every moment and letting the pale stars look 
forth. 

With these fickle gleams darkness alternated ; the 








evergreen copses were black walls hedging in the 
lawn ; the paths disappeared, the white avenue grew 
dim. The wood was soft and warm; it emitted the 
odours of heliotrope and rhododendron, and occa- 
sional wafts from the sea not far away. 

The odours were sweet and lay heavy on the moist, 
warm air. One or twonightingales were chirping in 
the thickets; now and then a firefly would flash 
through the haze, and the drone of the crickets filled 
all the interlude of the birds” music. 

Mr. St. John went on and on, down the long 
avenue till he reached the stone gateway at the en- 
trance. 

There were no sounds but the harmonious ones of 
nature ; nothing else seemed to be stirring. It seemed 
as if he, the birds, the crickets, and this riotous, fra- 
grant, insane wind had the world and the night to 
themselves. 

He stopped at the gate and listened. Once he 
fancied he heard the tramp of hoofs afar down the 
road, but it might be the steady fall of the water 
over the mill close by the village. After all his 
alarm might be needless. It was most likely that 
Ralph had taken a fancy to sleep in some other 
room. Now he remembered a little room some dis- 
tance from the library, which he sometimes “used, 
and he turned to go back, striking into a path which 
wound circuitously towards the house. 

But be had not proceeded a dozen paces in this 
direction before he stopped, all his forebodings 
realized, his worst fears eclipsed by the ghastly 
reality. For death barred his way. There on the 
dewy turf lay Ralph, his white, still face upturned 
towards the stars, his blood crimsoning the flowers 
that blossomed among the grass. 

“Oh, my heaven! What cruel thing is this?” 

And weaker than a child the strong man sank 
down beside the body, overcome by horror and grief, 
and quite incapable of any action. 

(To be continued) 





MY CHRISTMAS AT AUNT MINNASS. 


Dec. 1.—It is finally agreed by our family that 
I, Nettie Burns, aged eighteen and three quarters of 
a year over, shall accept an invitation from a maiden 
aunt, in a distant village, to spend the holidays with 
her, arriving there one week previous to Christmas. 

Now, my Aunt Minna is rich, and lives alone with 
two old servants, and I am sure she must be happy. 
I mean to be an old maid, and live alone with a great 
library full of nice old books, and all the new books, 
as fast as they are published—a good piano, all 
the new music, and lots of correspondence ; just a 
few friends, plenty of money to make presents with. 
Wouldn’t I be happy? I think I should be con- 
tented. 

Well, let me see. Just at present I have my 
wardrobe to prepare, and I want to have something 
becoming to wear, for Fred Summers, a young friend 
of Aunt Minna’s, is to be there, and—well, I have 
taken a wonderful fancy to Fred, though I have 
never seen him, and wouldu’t have anyone know it 
for the world. ButIam so sleepy now. I must 
away to dreamland, where my old-maid castle rears 
its stately columns. I wonder if Fred will be 
there ? 

Dec. 14.—Dear Jour, I have been so busy with 
that everlasting wardrobe of mine, that I could not 
spare a moment to tell you any of my plans. Fa- 
ther was very generous, and I think if I do not cap- 
tivate Mr. Summers it will not be the fault of my 
wardrobe. To-morrow I start on my journey. I have 
a travelling-dress of brown empress cloth. I haven't 
had a chance to read or write these last two weeks 
—so much measuring, contriving, cutting, basting, 
putting on buttons and trimmings. I wish it was the 
fashion to have but one dress made out of something 
that would wear a whole year and not get dirty, or 
tear either. How much time and money might be 
saved, and how much less cold and hunger there 
would be. But the old saying, I suppose, is true 
—“ Better be out of the world than out of fashion.” 

Well, I have written quite a homily, I think, 
on dress; so good-bye, old Jour, till we get to 
aunty’s. 

Dec. 15.—I am very tired to-night, but will write 
a few lines notwithstanding. I had a new book 
to read; with this, watching the passengers, and 
talking to my travelling companion, the time passed 
without being remarkably tedious. 

At one of the stations a young married couple 
got into the train; and, upon my word, I then and 
there decided that an old maid’s fate should be mine. 
Such cooing and smiling and smirking! Ah, dear 
Jour, preserve me from the men, if by them I must 
be made sucha simpleton. There! that is the word, 
and no mincing the matter 

Well, I knew that I looked remarkably well in my 
new travelling-dress, and after this act in the play I 
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pulled my brown veil over my face, for fear that a 
certain good-looking yoeng Coote opposite might 
fall violently in love with me, and I knew I never 
could retain his affection without losing my own 
self-respect; sol sat and read under my veil, until 
my old friend roused me to say ‘Good-bye. Take 
care of yourself, my dear!” and I was alone, with 
twenty miles more travelling before me. 

I shut my book and watched my fellow-travellers 
through my veil. The loving couple were as tender 
as ever. The gcod-looking young gentleman was 
looking out of the window. A happy-looking young 
mother was making sweet faces at a fat baby, while 
the father was talking politics to an old gentleman 
on the next seat. A couple of young ladies were 
talking, laughing, and making a great noise— 
making themselves very agreeable to two gentleman 
friends of theirs—lovers, of course. They were all 
richly dressed, and were, no doubt, just what they 
looked—ladies and gentlemen ; but to act so foolish, 
just for a man—pooh! and my nose seemed to 
turn up, and the corners of my mouth down as | 
gazed at them. 

But at last this most tiresome twenty miles was 
passed. The little village, with its three churches 
and pretty white houses, appeared in sight. I had 
never been to visit this aunt before, and everything 
was new to me. I was quite surprised as I arose to 
leave the train, to perceive the good-looking young 
gentleman rise to leave also. 

“ Poor fellow,” thought 1; “infatuated, no doubt 
I hope he will not speak tome. Oh, dear, what if 
aunty should be here.” 

Tbe guard helped me from the carriage, and I took 
my seat in the waiting-room. An old man came 
in. 

“Ts this the young lady Mrs. Howard expected ?” 
said he, at last resting his eyes upon me. 

“ Yes, that is where I am going,” said I, rising 

I followed my new conductor to a carriage 
standing at the corner, and what was my surprise 
to meet at the carriage door my good-looking young 
gentleman. He bowed, and helped me in, while the 
man climbed to his seat. 

I felt my face flush deeply; but my veil hid my 
confusion from my companion. 

“ As we have no one to introduce us, I suppose we 
must introduce ourselves. I presume you are Miss 
Burns. I have heard yourfaunt speak of you often, 
and I am called Frederick Summers.” 

I threw back my veil now, and prepared to play 
the agreeable. 

“T know you by reputation, Mr. Summers,” said | 
“ Aunty often writes about you in her letters. You 
must be a favourite of Aunt Minna’s.” 

“ Yes,” said he, “Iam happy to say that we are 
mutual friends; but here we are in sight of Aunt 
Minna’s. You see I call her aunt also.” 

I looked out. We were driving through a row 
of trees to Lawton. The house was square brick, 
painted white, with terraces around three sides. As 
we drove up, the great double doors in front of the 
house were thrown open, and a middle-aged woman 
ushered us in. 

“Bless your heart, Master Fred, where did you 
come from? Missis will be very glad to see you,” 
and before she could finish her speech Aunt Minna 
made her appearance. : 

“My dear Nettie, how do you do? And you two 
came together—how strange! I suppose you are 
well acquainted by this time.” 

We were now in the parlour—a large room, 
warmed by a grate at one end. There was a bright 
coal fire burning in the grate, and easy-chairs drawn 
near. 

Aunt Minna told us to sit here a few minutes, 
until Winnie, her little maid, could be sent up to 
wait on me. 

While we were talking I hada chance to study 
my aunt’s personal appearance. She was not more 
than forty years old, small and pretty — very 
sweet was her smile, as it ever and anon rested ov 
me. And yet there was a certain air of sadness 
about her countenance. There must be a history 
connected with her life. 

“ Aunt of mine,” thought I; and my imagination 
pictured all kinds of heart-trials; and when, at last, 
Winnie, a little girl, made her appearance, 1 was 
deep in a romance of my own conjuring. 

Aunt Minna excused herself from accompanying 
me on account of her lameness, and I followed my 
little laughing maid upstairs to a pretty room just at 
the head of the stairs. 

The room was square, a bright fire was burning in 
the little grate ; and, as it was growing dark, Winnie 
shut the blinds, drew the heavy rose-coloured 
curtains, and lighted a lamp on the centre table. Meav- 
while I had taken off my shawl and bonnet, and 
thrown my weary form into a large essy-chair in 
front of the fire. Winnie informed me that tea 
would be served inan hour. She would leave me to 
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rest awhile, if I pleased, and then she would help 
me to dress for tea. 

] assented and she left the room—I was thankful 
to be alone once more; and there I sat, dreaming that 
{| was in my old-maid castle; and that one face kept 
appearing to me—Mr. Frederick Summers—and I 
opened my eyes to behold the little elfish face of 
Winnie peeping at me from the other side of the 

rate. 
ene Missis sends you acup of coffee before you dress 
yourself.” 

I took the coffee, and found it very refreshing—so 
much so that I quite willingly roused myself to pre- 
pare my toilet fortea. In half an hour, with the help 
of Winnie, I was ready to descend to the parlour, 
where my aunt and Mr. Summers were sitting, chat- 
ting quite gaily. 

“Why, Nettie, dear, how bright you look !” was 
my aunt’s greeting. ‘' Winnie said you were sleep- 
ing but half an hour since.” 

“Yes, aunty, I was very tired indeed whenI went 
upstairs, but a little nap and that refreshing 
cup of coffee you were so kind to send up have done 
wonders.” 

The little maid now appeared, saying that tea was 
ready, and we followed aunty into an adjoining room, 
where the shining tea-service was laid, 

The fragrant tea and smoking muffins were never 
more acceptable, for I was never hungrier; neither 
did I refuse the cold tongue and chicken that fol- 
lowed, with rich jellies and fruits. I thought I had 
never enjoyed a meal so much before. Aunty said 
that Rose, the cook, was a real artist in her trade, 
and always did everything so well. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Summers, “I can testify to 
these muffins, for I have never tasted anything equal 
to them.” . 

And so we discussed things perishable until, our 
appetites being satisfied, we returned to the parlour. 
Mr. Summers took up a new book of poems from the 
table. I took out my tatting from my pocket, and 
seated myself in a low chair by the fire. 

Aunty got her embroidery, a pair of slippers in- 
tended for Christmas, and thus we waited for some- 
thing good. 

At last it came. 

In a low, rich voice Mr. Summers commenced, 
and soon we became so lost in the theme that the 
hours passed unnoticed, until the reader, tired out, 
suddenly ceased his reading, bringing us back to the 
fact that we were but common mortals after all, and 
that it was time for us to retire for the night; but 
we sat conversing awhile about poetry and authors 
generally, and then Mr. Summers bade us “good 
uight ;” and for the first time aunty and I were alone. 

“Nettie, can you guess for whom I am making 
these slippers ?” said she. 

“Oh, for your friend, I suppose,” I responded. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ they are intended for Frederick. 
He has no mother or sister to make such things for 
him, and I always remember him, as he does me. I 
am going to have @ tree on Christmas eve. Your 
cousins from the country will be here, and I have 
been busy a long time preparing things. You may 
assist me, if you like, this week. I think your 
taste will add considerably to my stock.” 

“Oh, that will be delightful! But tell me all about 

my cousins. I have never seen them, though we get 
«n occasional letter from them.” 
_ “Well,” said Aunt Minna, putting away her em- 
broidery and drawing her chair to the grate. “ First, 
your uncle Harvey Howard, your mother’s and my 
only brother, is one of the best men in the world. 
He is a good, substantial farmer, and seldom leaves 
his home except to visit the market. Aunt Fanny 
is as good as she is handsome ; well educated, and 
as refined ag any lady. Marian, the oldest, is nine- 
teen; Fred, eighteen. Hattie is fifteen. Frank and 
Flora are the twins ; they must be twelve years old. 
Little Fanny, as they call her, is six ; and Willie is 
‘our. So you see that we shall have plenty of little 
{olksto make happy. Besides these are two or 
three more families in the neighbourhood whom I 
always remember. But it is so late now that we 
uad better retire, and to-morrow we will commence 
our labours of love.” 

Dzc. 24.—I did not think when last I wrote to 
you, my true friend, that so long atime would elapse 
cre should again talk with you; but the time has 
slipped away so unconsciously that I have hardly 
been aware of its rapid flight, and I have been so 
bappy all these days. 

Our mornings are spent in aunty’s sitting-room, at 
our work, while Fred (as he insists on my calling 
him) reads to us out of some interesting book or 
paper, and he is such a splendid reader that, no 
matter what the subjectis, one is charmed at once. In 
the afternoon we generally walk or ride out, receive 
and return calls or visits ; and sometimes we spend 
the evenings at home, or are invited out to some 
private party. The villagers are very sociable, and 





Ido not hear so 
But to return to our 


seem to live very peaceably. 
much gossiping as I expected. 
home affairs. 

We have such a nice stock of presents on hand for 
old and young, and to-day our friends arrived. 

I already love my new cousins. Cousin Marian is 
perfectly beautiful. I wonder Fred has not fallen in 
love with her before; but he seems perfectly in- 
different to her charms. Aunty tells me that she is 
engaged to the young doctor—a fine young man, by 
the way—and but for FredI might have lost my own 
heart there. Fred is a “ harem-scarem ” fellow, full 
of fun, and teases thegirls unmercifully. Hattieis the 
sober one—“ the little woman” they call her. She 
keeps the children in order, and has more influence 
over Fred than anyone else. Frank and Flora are 
jewels. Fanny is full of mischief, and she and pot 
Willie talk of nothing but mince-pies and sugar- 
plums. Our tree is in one corner of the parlour. 
There is a large screen in front of it. To-morrow 
morning its branches will be stripped, I suppose. 

Dxc. 25.—Well, well I am tired to-night, and very 
happy, too. I wonder if I dare tell you, dear Jour, 
how happy? But I will wait until I come to that 
part of it. 

Early this morning the little ones were astir, beg- 
ging the older ones to get up. Many were the little 
taps at my door. 

“ Tousin ’Ettie,” says little Willie, “ p’ease get up 
—do, p’ease !” 

“Cousin Nettie,” calls Fanny, “ I shall have to 
toss a cup of cold water in there if you do not 
hasten.” 

And thus was I hurried out of my comfortable 
quarters, just as Winnie came to light my fire. As 
soon as I could dress I hastened down to the parlour, 
where I was greeted with a shower of “ Merry 
Christmases ” from all the children. 

Soon aunty made her appearance, but so quietly that 
the children did not see her until she was in their 
very midst. 

Fred Summers followed, and now all were ready 
to visit the charmed tree; and as the screen was 
drawn aside, there was such a scream of delight and 
clapping of hands as almost to craze us all. 

red Summers was chosen distributor, and he 
flung cornucopias and toys among the children, to 
their great joy. And when they were satisfied the 
elder ones received their remembrances. 

There were dressing-gowns, embroidered slippers, 
watch-cases, cigar-cases, &c., for the gentlemen. 
Aunt Minna received a beautifully bound volume 
and a splendid dressing-caso from Fred Summers, 
and a variety of gifts from the cousins. All were 
well remembered, even myself, who received a new 
set of cameo jewellery from Aunt Minna, a hand- 
some writing-desk from Fzed, and a variety of other 
gifts from the rest. 

The servants next came in for their share. 

After dinner Fred Summers, who had been my right- 

hand man all day, led me off to the library, under the 
pretence of looking for a book. When we were 
seated, both in front of the bright, cheerful coal fire, 
Fred close to my side, he took my hand in his, say- 
ing: 
“ Nettie, are you not going to give me some pre- 
sent to-day? I brought you here to beg agift of you. 
In the short time we have been together you have be- 
come very dear to me, so dear that I am sure I coul 
not exist without you. Say, darling, will you be mine 
—will you try to love me a little ?” 

I was so taken by surprise that Ihardly knew how 
to answer. But one look into those earnest, loving 
eyes and the confession came: 

“T love you, Fred.” 

He pressed me to his heart and thanked me again 
and again for those words. And then, taking my 
hand within his arm, be led me, blushing and happy, 
to the parlour. 

“ Aunt Minna, behold my Christmas gift! Havel 
not reason to be happy?” said he. 

Congratulations poured upon us from all sides, and 
we spent a most happy evening. 

At nine o’clock a party of young folks from the vil- 
lage came in, and we danced until twelve; then we 
were alone again. 

The family retired to their rooms, and Fred, Aunt 
Minna and I were alone. 

“ And I, too, am happy,” said the dear woman. 
“The desire of my heart is accomplished, that you 
two should love each other. And now let the wed- 
ding take place as soon as possible. I leave you now 
to yourselves,” and, kissing us both, she bade us good 
night. 

Gnd one hour we sat there, talking of the past and 
the hopeful future. 

After New Year’s Day I am to return to my home, 
in company with Fred, to get papa’s consent, and pre- 
pare for my joyful wedding. 

What has become of my old-maid castle? I had 
forgotten all about it, and have been making a great 





simpleton of myself, just for a man; but then Fred is 
different from anyone else. I will marry him, and 
then look for my castle. So, wishing you a happy 
New Year, I close until another arrives ‘ 


C. A. C 


THE SILENT PARTNER 
<> - - 
CHAPTER XI. 


THERE were twenty prisoners in the room in 
which Lieutenant Lee was confined, all being officers 
with the exception of Mr. Hartley, who had been a pri- 
vate in Alfred’s company, and had been admitted, at 
his request, as an invalid friend who needed that 
care and attention which he was willing to bestow. 

Louis wasa slight, gentle lad, of a feminine cast of 
countenance, but of a stont heart, who never com- 
plained except when some physical anguish wrung 
from him a momentary groan, and who, notwith- 
standing his illness, contributed his full share towards 
enlivening the spirits of his comrades and keeping 
up the general cheer. 

But, despite the implied compact not to succumb, 
there were many drooping heads at times, moist 
eyes averted from a comrade’s gaze, and short, half- 
suppressed sighs proclaiming the suffering which 
could not be quite concealed. 

All were suffering some privations now, for the 
little money which they had had about their persons 
when captured had been spent during the first month 
of their confinement for articles which had seemed to 
them then the necessaries of life, but which they 
soon found to be far from indispensable to exist- 
ence. 

They had spent it the more freely because they 
had confidently believed that the conquering soldiers 
would soon defile through the town, and that their 
prison doors would be thrown open by their com- 
panions in arms. 

This illusion had ceased to dazzle them now—and 
the pains of “ hope deferred” were added to their 
bodily ills. 

Louis, partly owing doubtlessly to his feebleness and 
dependence, but more by reason of his youth and a 
certain winning air which marked all his intercourse 
with his companions, had become a general favourite. 
Instead ef being the only private in the company, 
one might have supposed him to be of superior rank 
to his comrades, so general was the deference to his 
wishes. 

There seemed to be some mystery about his name 
for, although it was Hartley upon the roll, it was ob- 
served that often, when addressed by that patronymic, 
he did not respond or seem conscious that he was 
spoken to. 

But “ Louis ” or ‘‘ Lewy,” he never failed to hear 
however low the voice in which it was uttered. 

That his origin was not low was apparent from 
his personal habits, his style of language, and his 
general intelligence. Then the delicacy of his fea- 
tures, which were handsome even in his cadaverous 
state, and the diminutive size of his hands and feet, 
hinted somewhat at gentle blood. 

He never spoke of his relations if he could avoid 
it, and he so quickly evaded the subject when intro- 
duced that his friends decided to come to a tacit un- 
derstanding that his home and parentage were for- 
bidden topics. 

He might have gone to the hospital, but he so 
dreaded separation from Mr. Lee that he would not, 
being reported as seriously ill. Doubtlessly an appeal 
in the right quarter, if it could have been made, 
would have secured some comforts and luxuries for 
bim—but the guards, with whom alone they had 
communication, were surly men, who seemed to 
think their prisoners were too mildly treated— 
and who were too covetous of the hidden money 
which they believed them still to possess to accord 
any favours which were not paid for in advance. 

Alfred and two other of the young men had long 
parted with their watches, but tho comforts which 
they produced were so small that none of the others 
seemed willing to follow their example. 

Pins, rings, and pocket-knives had been remorse- 
lessly sacrificed 2 month before, but now and then 
some treasured souvenir was atill offered up to pro- 
cure some scant favour, in which the patient was 
always sure to share. 

“You will have to go to the hospital, after all, 
Lew,” said Alfred one morning, when he saw the 
poor fellow turn loathingly away from both the 
food and drink which had been brought to him. 
“This is the third meal you have missed; there 
you will at least get medicine, and some lighter 
food.” 

“J ghould die there, Alf, I know it perfectly well. 
I shall die here probably, but let me stay. IJ insist 
on it—it is my only chance.” 
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But I should reproach myself if——” 

“No, 00; it is the other way. You will reproach 
yourself if you send me away, and never see me 
again. 1 know your tender heart. Let me stay. 
Probably it will not be long. Ah, I did not mean to 
say that. I think Yam a little stronger to-day.” 

Mr. Lee made an ineffectual appeal that eyening to 
one of the guard, a stout, black-whiskered man, named 
Heas, for a little good tea, a little real coffee, a little 
broth for his friend, promising to pay liberally as 
soon as his expected remitiance came. 

“T believe there’s money enough in this room now, 
if you choose to shell out,” saidthe man. “I ain't 
going te speud my money to buy daintios for you— 
you mag depend on that.” 

While these events are occurring in the prison 
let us see what had become of that bountiful supply 
of money which had been sent for Alfred’s relief. 

Mr. Piekard proved entirely faithful to his trust. 
Although his action was secret, it was so only for 
the sake of insuring a safe transmission of the 
treasure. The propriety of sending it he did not 
doubt 

Old Luke was surprised when the surgeon opened 
his confidential budget, and he was flattered by the 
rreat confidence reposed in him. 

He gladly undertook the task required of him, 
and his delight was quadrupled when he learned 
how large a sum of money was to compensate him 
or his services. 

“T can take the money easy enough, doctor,” he 
aid. There's no trouble about that; but whether 
[ can put it into Lieutenant Lee’s own hand | don’t 
know. And you want me to bring his receipt.” 

“Try a few shillings on the guard, Luke, and if 
1e won't let you in with the parcel, you can at least 
get in empty-handed, and let Mr. Lee know what 
you have for him. He'll manage it, I'll be bound.” 

Luke took the parcel, and quickly transferred 

to an old cart, before which a skeleton of a 
vhite horse was harnessed, where he placed it in th 
bottom of an empty basket, and covered it carefully 
with some straw. 

He resolved not to leave it for a moment, and, as 
is load of fruit was all sold, and it was about sunset, 
he prepared to start at once. 

Among the hangers-on at camp was a tall, ugly 
fellow who had been impressed to work on the forti- 
fications; and who had been severely wounded by a 
fragment of shell and discharged from duty. 

While oonvalescent he came into the lines occa- 
sionally, drawn thither apparently only by curiosity, 
and, perhaps owing to his services and his wounds, 
was a privileged character. From a distance he had 
chaneed to see the interview between Mr. Pickard 
and Luke, and the curiosity it excited had been 
greatly enhanced when hesaw him receive a seem- 
ingly heavy package from the surgeon and hasten 
with it to his cart. 

He followed saunteringly, aud, seeing that the old 
man was making preparations to start immediately 
for home, he became certain that there was some- 
thing of unusual importance going on, and he re- 
solved to know what it was. 

“Give us a lift home to-night, Luke,” he said, 
without exhibiting any surprise at the other’s move- 
ments. “My head is worse, and I ought not to have 
come out to-day at all.” 

Now Luke had often extended this privilege to 
Shem, though he bore no enviable character, but he 
would rather have forfeited half of the golden piece 
which he had in the depths of his trowsers pocket, 
than to have him for a passenger that evening, espe- 
ially as he knew it would be dark before they 
reached the town. 

“ How did you come out here?” he asked. 

“ With Mose.” 

“Then you had better go back with him. Old 
pony will broak dowa, Shem, and the road’s terrible,” 
he said 

“TL walk over tle bad places, and up the hill,” 
said Shem, getting in very coolly. “ Mose won't go 
this hour yet.” 

Shem cast some furtive, peering glances around 
the wagon as he got in, and his eyes rested at last 
yn the basket and its straw-covered treasure. 

Luke now fully believed that he had witnessed 
the interview between himselfand Mr. Pickard, and 
that he was going with him for the purpose of rob- 
bing him by the way, for worse things than that had 
been reported of Shem. 

The old man’s fears were overpowering, and in an 
agitated voice he said : 

“You can't go with me to-night, Shem—and you 
shall not. Get out, or I will go to Captain Will.” 

Perceiving that Luke was determined, Shem got 

ut with much grumbling, and not a few oaths, and 
hastened away, while the fruit-peddler, greatly re- 
lieved, climbed into his cart, and started his sham- 
bling steed at as fast a pace as could be got out of 
such a bundle of bones. 
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ous a companion, he drove contentedly on, peeping 
now and then at his treasure, to make sure of its 
safety. 

But as he ruminated he saw that it was growing 
dark, and that he was stillfar from the town, while 
his horse’s pace had subsided into a slow jog-trot, 
which could not be increased. 

Fresh fears of Shom began to haunt him. The 
man had gone off suspiciously easy, and how «:sad- 
ful would it be if he were now on his track, waiting 
only for a little deeper darkness to rush down upon 
him and bear off the great prize! True, he had no 
horse or vehicle, but these were easily obtained, and 
an accomplice, too, if Shem chose to share his booty 
with another. 

Several carts had passed Luke, and he had vainly 
tried to keep company with them for safety’s sake ; 
but he soon fell far behind, and now that darkness 
was fast settling upon the landscape he listened 
with terror to the sounds of each new vehicle ap- 
proaching from the rear. 

His fears were not unfounded. Shem was indeed 
behind him, a passenger in another peddler’s wagon, 
and with fell intent. But he by no means designed to 
commit an open and high-handed robbery, for his 
detection and punishment would be sure to follow, 
unless lie added murder to the minor offence, which 
he was not prepared to do for spoils of so uncertain 
a value. 

His forte was trickery, and he hoped to juggle the 
treasure out of the carrier’s hands without endanger- 
ing his own safety. 

Skem and his companion came up with the old 
man about a mile outside the town, and as they passed 
him at a clattering rate Shem leaned over towards 
Luke’s cart and peered closely at its occupant, as if 
to make sure of his identity. 

“Ts that you, Shem ?” asked the fruit-peddler. 

“Yes. Good night, old boy.” 

“That's mighty good-natured all at once,” mut- 
tered the trembling man. “I don’t know about 
that. That ain’t like Shem. He’s dreadful surly.” 

Shem drove on into the darkness, and soon left 
Luke out of sight. When he and Mose were some 
sixty yards ahead of old Whitey they stopped 
and both alighted. 

“ Quick now, Mose; this here wheel,” said Shem, 
and while one raised the hinder part of the wagon 
the other knocked out the lynch-pin and took off the 
wheel. ‘They then let down the corner of the 
vehicle, and Mose, by his comrade’s directions, sat 
down on the side of the road. 

“We shall get that bundle just as easy as no- 
thing,” said Shem, “and I know it’s worth a good 
deal; because why should Mr. Pickard talk so long 
about it and old Luke be so careful about it? You'll 
see.” 

Luke came on, and as soon as he approached 
near the wrecked wagon the man advanced to meet 
him. 

“ Hullo, Luke,” he said; “we've had a break- 
down, and Mose is hurt. Will you come and help 
me to put the wheel on and get him back in the 
wagon? I think he’s broke his leg.” 

“Oh, yes; I'll do that,” replied the old man, 
readily, and stopping his horse he clambered out 
and went forward with Shem. 

While he was inquiring of Mose abont his hurts 
and condoling with him, Shem slipped back to the 
cart—for it was almost dark—and quickly thrust his 
arm into the basket where the treasure had been de- 
posited. There was a quantity of straw, and under 
it nothing ! 

Baffled, but not despairing, he rapidly felt over 
every part of the cart, until he was reluctantly con- 
vinced that the bundle was not there. 

He returned very irate and mortified, convinced 
that Luke had the parcel with him, and certain, from 
its size, that he should be able to see or feel it pro- 
truding somewhere from his person. 

The wagon was repaired and the wheel put on, 
with the old man’s aid, and then the watchful Shem 
said : 

“ Lend us your knife, old fellow, to make a lynch- 
pin with; which jacket do you keep it in?” 

He passed his hand rapidly over the exterior of 
old Luke’s pockets, and other portions of his person, 
as he spoke, but without finding any evidence of 
what he so much longed for; and convinced at last 
that he was effectually foiled, he gave up the con- 
test. 

“T don’t believe it was anything more than some 
dirty clothes for the washerwoman,” he said to 
Mose as they drove off ; “and he’s left it as he came 
along.” 

Luke went back chuckling to his cart, for he well 
understood the whole ruse against which he bad so 
successfully counterplotted. 

When Shem had passed him in such seeming good 
| nature, yet peering so closely at him, he had been 





Congratulating himself on being rid of so danger- | 


——_—__, 





convinced that mischief was on foot, and as soon as 
| Mose’s wagon was well past he had stopped old 
| Whitey, got hastily out, and deposited his treasure 
in a corner of the zig-zag rail fence which ekirted 
the road. 

Then, taking notice of some land-marks which 
would enable him easily to find the place again, he 
got in and drove on very Gomposedly, until, as has 
been seen, he overtook the artful Shem and his 
companion. It was a contest of ¢uining, in which 
honesty had signally triumphed. 

Luke had no difficulty in regaining his prize, and 
he took care that more than oné returning team was 
interposed between him and his covetous acquaint- 
ances before he again: started on his homeward 
journey. 








CHAPTER XiL 


THE next morning Luke obtained admission, empty 
handed, to the military prison, in which young Mr. Leo 
was confined, but not without a serious diminution 
of his golden guerdon. 

He dared not go with his precious bundle in the 
first instance, lest it should be overhauled and ex- 
amined, and he bargained only for a short interview 
with the lieutenant. 

Alfred listened with astonishment and incredulity 
to his wonderful story, for it seemed to him impos- 
sible that his brother could have commanded so large 
an amount of money as that of which the man spoke, 
or that, having it, he should have entrusted it to 
such a precarious mode of conveyance. 

“ You mean a hundred pounds,” he said. 

“ A thousand !” said Luke, emphatically: 

“Tt can’t be. You have misunderstood him—or else 
your doctor there has made a mistake. But no matter. 
A hundred pounds will be a fortune to me here.” 

Luke did not farther argue the question, but con- 
sulted with Mr. Lee about the best way of getting 
the bundle in. 

“Tf I come with it, they'll overhaul it, sure asa 
gun,” he said. 

Alfred reflected a moment, and came to the con- 
clusion that the old man before him must be perfectly 
honest, or he would not have been entrusted with 
such a treasure. 

“ T'll tell you what to do, Luke,” he said; “ did 
you say your name was Luke ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“Open the package, take out the gold, and put it 
in your pockets—and bring it to me in that way.” 

“Yes, I'll try, sir.” 

“ And if there be any letter or any other small 
thing bring it in the same way.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“The coin won't take up much room. You can 
hold it in one hand.” 

“ There's more than that, sir.” 

“ There’s some clothes, perlaps. If there be, you 
can bring them in the wrapper, and let the guards 
overhaul them io tueir hearts’ coutent. They won't 
stop them.” 

“© ¥en; sir.” 

“ They'll let you in.” 

“T think so, sir, with such a key as I had be- 
fore,” said Luke, grinning. 

“ Oh—yes—well, let’s see. I want you to buy me 
a few things of which we are in great need, and that 
will be an excuse, too, for your coming back. I will 
make out a list. You see we have an invalid here,” 
he said, pointing to Louis, who, much emaciated now, 
kept his bed the greater part of the time. 

Alfred made a memorandum, the leading articles 
of which showed that his sick friend’s wants were up- 
permost in his mind. Quinine, arrowroot, cracknels, 
wine, lemons, figs, dates, tea and coffee, aud last but 
not least, tobacco. 

He went with him then to the door, and when the 
keeper was summoned to let Luke out he said: 

“Can this man come back in an hour or two and 
bring me some medicine and other articles that he is 
going to purchase forme? He'll pay you for your 
trouble.” 

“We will, if he comes. I ain't going to wait on 
you, opening and shutting, and letting you in and out 
for nothing. He knows how he cancome in just as 
he did before; and then he’s got to be searched if he 
has anything that looks suspicious about him.” 

“All right.” 

He went home now, where he had carefully con- 
cealed the package, even from his wife, and opened 
it in great excitement. After carefully removing half 
a dozen wrappers, some of paper and some of cloth, 
he came to the buckskin bag, which again was care- 
fully tied and sealed, and on the outside of which 
letter was pinned. 

He put the letterin his pocket ; then cut the string 
with trembling fingers and poured out the gold upor 
his bed, slowly and gradually, to keep the sound from 





reaching even the ears of his prying wife. 
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What a large, glittering pile it was, to be sure. A 
hundred broad pieces, each like the one which he had 
received for himself. He tried to compute its value 
but failed egregiously, for his arithmetical powers 
were of an exceedingly limited order. 

Although Luke would have considered a quarter of 
the sum before him a fortune for himself, he never 
wavered in his integrity, nor dreamed of appropriat- 
ing # single pound wrongfully. 

Not even a covetous wish crossed his honest 
breast. 

“Perhaps he will give me another of them,” he 
said. 

But this was too dazzling a dream for belief. 

He begantostow the coin away slowly in his pockets, 
and when he had filled them all, yet not so much so 
that they suspiciously bulged, he had a large pile left. 
The remainder, after w: piece in paper, 
to prevent any-clinking, he put in his boots, which 
bad ample tops; and , though very old and 
many times patched, liad no hole through which 
even a tiny golden coin might have escaped. 

He walked clumsily enough with this strange load, 
but yet not seas to attract attention, for buke was old ; 
and often rheumatic. 

He took hiscane and a little basket now, and went 
to a chemist’s and @ grocer’s, and procured the 
various articlas which were nazicd on his memo- 
randum, and then with his numerous, parcels he 
trudged slowly prisonward. 

Very slowly he walked, for now and then even 
iis old ears. caught the faint sound of the coins in 
his pocket, striking against each other. 

He met @ few acquaintances, who all had a nod 
and a kind word for the old man. 

He kept a sharp look-out in all direetions for Shem 
and Mose, but they had gone early tocamp as usual, 
and did not trouble him. 

He reached the prison without serious molestation, 
ind when his little basket of wares had been over- 
hauled, the parcels felt and smelt, and somo of them 
punctured to make certain of their contents, he was 
admitted for the stipulated sum, which he had ready 
in his broad palm. 

Had the hobbling old man been a winged Mercury 
bearing celestial gifts his welcome from the anxious 
lieutenant could scarcely have been more hearty. 

Celestial gifts! Did he not have them in that old 
basket, blackened with age, which Alfred so eagerly 
seizes and opens, before making any inquiries about 
his money ? Some cracknels for Lewy ; a few fresh 
figs; @ glass of wine! Heavens! what treasures had 
Golconda compared to these, in such an hour! He 
fairly tore open the packages; he knocked off the 
neck of the bottle, for want of a corkscrew, and he 
bore the rich contents off to the patient, who was 
stretched helplessly on his pallet now, as eagerly as 
ever any mother administered to the wants of a suf- 
fering child. 

So gratefully too did the poor and almost speech- 
less boy look up to his benefactor, as he slowly 
swallowed these welcome gifts, that if Alfred could 
have lived a thousand years, those eloquent, speak- 
ing looks would never have faded from his memory. 

“ To-night, or to-morrow at farthest,” said Alfred, 
“we'll have larger supplies, and for the general 
benefit. Just now I want a private interview with 
my friend here, and you must give us a corner to 
ourselves.” 

This was cheerfully accorded, and when Lukeand 
the lieutenant were alone the former without speak- 
ing began rapidly to unload. He disgorged from 
all parts of his apparel—from his trousers pockets, 
his vest pockets, his coat, his boots. He fairly 
rained gold ! . 

Alfred looked on in amazement unutterable. 

“There! What do you say to that ?” asked Luke, 
triumphantly, when the last yellow coin had been 
laid down. “ Ain’t there a thousand, eh ?” 

Mr. Lee, who had rapidly counted the pieces, said : 

“ There are, certainly, but it’s the most wonderful 
thing I ever heard of. Was there no message of any 
kind 2” 

“Oh, yes! Aletter. I almost forgot that.” 

And Luke pulled out the paper missive, which had 
deem sadly crumpled in his pocket under the super- 
incumbent weight of coin. 

_ Alfred hastily tore it open, and read the following 
Res: 

“My Dear BrotrHEeR,—We received your letter of 
the 10th imst., and are much distressed to hear that 
you are a prisoner. Icame to you immediately after 
receiving it, and I have brought with me one thou- 
sand pounds, which I shall send to the enemy’s lines 
by the first flag, if I can be assured of any proba- 
bility of its reaching you. Use it freely for what- 
ever purpose required. I can send you as much 
more, and will do so if you canindicate any safe way of 
transmitting it, andecan make any use of it towards 
obtaining your freedom. 

“You will infer that have become prosperous, 





and in such a surmise you will not be wrong; but at 
present you will excuse me from parti¢ulars regard- 
ing the change in my circumstances. 

“Let it suflice that there is no way in which I 
could dispense more willingly of my means than for 
your welfare.” 

The remainder of the epistle was-made up of items 
of domestic news, and Alfred, after having perused 
it hastily to the end, stood for a few moments seem- 
ingly lost in reflection. 

Then, turning to Luke, who was looking on in si- 
lence, he said, in a low voice: 

“What would you do, Luke, to earn half that 
money ?” 

“Half that? Anything in the world—that. was 
honest.” 

“Would you help me outof this prison, and out of 
this place—if you could secretly ?” 

rey sir, 1 would. Id be glad te help you if I 
could.” 

“Come and see me the day after to-morrow, and in 
the meantime think it over, and so will I. Youshall 
be arich man if you can do it. In the meantime 
take these.” 

Mr. Lee offered him two of the pieces. 

“T’ve-been paid,” said Luke, drawing back. 

“No matter, take these, and come and see me the 
day after to-morrow. I'll see that you get in.” 

Luke went offin a delirium of joy, leaving the 
young lieutenant scarcely less excited. 

It ts searcely necessary to say that Alfred’s room- 
mates had a great feast that night, and another the 
next day. 

The young man spent his money freely for the 
geueral weal, though without disclosing the amount 
of his great windfall. 

Mr. Louis Hartley now began to improve under a 
generous diet, and all- were delighted to see the 
colour return to his cheek, the light to his eye, 
and to hear some accustomed sally of wit issue from 
his yet pallid lips. 





CHAPTER XIII, 


Tere were no field officers among the little com- 
pany of which Lieutenant Lee formed one, nothing 
above the rank of captain, and their prison was in the 
second storey of a stone building, across the 
windows of which iron bars had been placed, giving 
it in sli respects a prison aspect. 

Part of the lower storey of the building was always 
more or less filled by soldiers and a sentinel was 
always on duty in the rear yard, which was euclosed 
by a high wall. 

Their attentive keeper, Hess, brought a paper, 
when he came in with their rations, and said, as he 
handed it to one of their number, with his finger 
upona selected paragraph : 

“T don’t want to scare nobody, but there it is, in 
black and white, what I told you about yesterday. 
You can see for yourself. They ain’t a goin’ to let 
your generals have it all their own way.” 

Captain Hall took the paper and read the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“ We stated yesterday that the War Department has 
authentic intelligence that Lieutenant Gray has been 
arrested as a spy, and that his conviction and exe- 
cution are considered certain, notwithstanding the 
lieutenant did not enter the enemy’s lines volun- 
tarily, but was decoyed within them while on a re- 
connoissance with two of his men. We are happy 
to state that by way of retaliation, if Gray be put to 
death, and that he has sent notice of his determina- 
tion to General H , an officer will be selected 
to-morrow, by lot, from those in confinement in the 
prison, and he will be hanged within twelve 
hours from the time when the news of the execution 
of Lieutenant Gray is received.” 

This news was not much of an appetizer to the 
prisoners, who tried, however, to make light of it, 
and were particularly unwilling to appear downcast 
while one of their guards remained in the room. 

“How many captains are there here?” the man 
asked. 

“Nine,” was the reply. 

“They'll all get off.” 

“Oh, we will, will we?” asked one, with rather 
more signs of joy than a sense of propriety should 
have permitted, considering that their exemptior 
nearly doubled the peril of each of their com- 
rades. 

“Yes; they take the same rank, you know, and 
Gray was only a lieutenant—only a second 
lieutenant, I believe; but I am not certain about 
that.” 

“ There are four first lieutenants here,” said one ; 
“and if they are to be exempt, too, there are only 
six of us left to draw from, Mr. Lee ; for Mr. Hartley 
of course, doesn’t count.” 

“ Only six,” replied Alfred. 

“There must be more in some of the other prisons. 











Why should we be the only ones to be put is 
dahger?” 

“ Perhaps not of that exactrank. They say a nume 
ber of officers were sent off afew days ago. How is 
the thing to be decided ?” he added, turning to the 
keeper. ‘Who draws the names, and where ?” 

“Major Hunt says it is to be done here, so that 
you can all see that it’s fair. And there ain’t to be 
no drawin’ of names, nor nothing of that kind. All 
there is about it is that they're going to put 
so many marbles-in a hat or box, or something, as 
many as thereare-of you here to draw. The marbles 
will all be white but one, and that will be black, and 
the man that drawsthatwill behanged. That's all.” 

The remainder of the day was spent in dismal 
forebodings by the second lieutenants, and in a great 
state of uneasiness by those one degree above them 
in rank. Yet all tried to banish the signs. of appre- 
lension from their countenances, 

Louis Hartley wasin reality the saddestman among 
them, though personally exempt, so great was his 
fears for Alfred. He seemed to have a presentiment 
that the doom was to fall upon his friend, and he tried 
hard but vainly to throw off this idea, 

Louis still kept. his bed the greater part of every 
day, and though he was on this day perfectly able 
to be.up, and was rapidly recovering his strength, 
he retained his position by Alfred’s directions. 

“We must use a little strategy,” the latter said. 
“Tf I should be drawn to-morrow, they will doubt- 
lessly remove me to some other place, and perhaps put 
mé¢ in solitary confinement. Yet if you continue ill 
and helpless, it is possible they will allow you to be 
with me,” 

“Do not talk of being drawn, Alfred,” said the 
other. “Itis impossible that heaven will permit it. 
I cannot—will not believe it.” 

“It would be as hard for any of the rest of these 
boysas for me,” replied Mr. Lee, “ and they all haveas 
fond friends to mourn for them. Life is dear to us 
all, and of course I shall rejoice if 1 escape. As for 
Gray being hanged, I have not'a doubt of it.” 

The night passed wearily away, and Alfred’s slum- 
bers were filled with visions of some vast and unde~ 
fined evil, which soemed perpetually about to over- 
take him. 

When daylight gleamed dimly through his prison 
windows he awoke only to feel that his friend’s in- 
fectious presentiment had passed into his own mind, 
and to feel something like a certainty that he was to 
draw the fatal ball. 

We have seen that he was not a coward, and that 
on the field of battle none were braver than he, yet 
the thought of such a death as that which threatened 
him was very terrible. The scaffold, the halter, 
ignominy and .oblivion! No halo of fame would 
linger about his memory. If he could fall on the 
battle field, while the charging shout was ringing in 
his ears, or, better still, while the poeans of victory 
were resounding through the air, then, oh then he 
felt that death might be sweet. But this, such 
termination to his young life and his high hopes— 
the thought was sickening—horrible. 

“T will not draw,” he said to Louis. “I feel asif 
some inexorable fatality would guide my fingers 
directly to the ball of doom. No, let others decide it. 
I will look on, and will try resignedly to take what- 
ever @ wise and just Providence decrees.” 

Louis tried to dissuade his friend from his gloomy 
forebodings, and regretted deeply that he himself 
had first, by his own apprehensions, instilled them 
into his mind. 

“It is wrong to be thus distrustful of Provi- 
dence,” he said, “and we must foster the virtue of 
hope.” 

“You are right,” replied Alfred. “Iwill try to 
do so, but I think I will abide by my resolution not 
to draw.” 

“As youchoose. It does not alter your chances, 
for if the black ball remains when all have drawn, of 
course it is yours. But I do not believe,” added 
Louis, reverently, “that any chance is to decide this 
weighty question. Heaven's decrees have already 
settled it.” 

“Therefore let us be content,” Alfred added, 
and his manner became changed to one of great 
serenity. 

He ate his breakfast with zest, chatted, and 
smiled, with a composure that amazed those of 
his companions who were in the same peril, and who 
vainly affected his tranquillity of demeanour. 

Half an hour after their morning meal was finished 
three military officers entered the prison, preceded 
by one of the guard, and not without much courtesy 
and feeling announced their errand. 

One of the first lieutenants eagerly accosted them 
with the question : 

“Who are to draw? Men of what rank ?” 

“Only second lieutenants,” was the reply, “of 
whom we are informed there are but six here.” 

“ Only six.” 
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While the officers made ready for this lottery of 
death one of the six inquired with a calm voice, yet 
with blanched cheeks, whether anything farther had 
been heard of Gray’s prospects. 

“Yes, I am sorry to say there is telegraphic news 
that the court-martial will probably sit to-day, and 
that no doubt is entertained of his conviction. Ii 
convicted, it is said no threats of retaliation will re- 
tard his execution for a single moment.” 

“This is bad news, boys,” said Alfred, ‘' but we 
must make the best of it,” 

“Qur machinery is very simple, gentlemen,” re- 
sumed the officer. “Here are the balls, and this is 
the box in which they are to be placed.” 

It was not unlike an old-fashioned ballot-box, with 
a hole in the top barely sufficient to admit a man’s 
hand, and seemed to have been constructed for its 
present use. He dropped the marbles in, one by one, 
and continued : 

“If either of the gentlemen who are so deeply in- 
terested in this affair wishes to examine the box and 
contents more particularly, before we begin to draw, 
they are now welcome to do so.” 

The box was passed round from hand to hand, 
and peered into by all, with various remarks of “all 
right,” “all regular,” &c. ; but one young man, affect- 
ing a levity unsuited to the occasion, thrust his hand 
through the aperture, saying : 

“ Let us rehearse a little.” 

There was a ghastly smile on his face as he did 
this, which was quickly chased away by a look of 
unqualified terror. He had drawn the black ball. 
He tried vainly to recall his smile, and sat down, 
evidently disturbed by the seeming omen. 

“Are you ready, gentlemen?” asked the officer 
who had, from the first, been the spokesman of his 

arty. 
sar Ready,” was the general response, though there 
were one or two very faint voices among the speakers ; 


and if any stranger to the proceeding had turned his | 


eyes, at this moment, upon young Mr. Hartley, who sat 
near the six officers, he could not for an instant have 
doubted but that his life was one of those which were 
at stake. 

He sat, bending a little forward, with clasped 
hands, and with eyes which bespoke the most in- 
tense interest, and which turned ever and anon 
towards the windows and the blue sky beyond. He 
was deadly pale, and visible tremors from time to 
time shook bis still feeble frame. ‘ 

“Who draws first?” asked the manager, raising 
the box over his -head, and approaching the party. 

“J, if you please,” said the young man who had 
tried the unpleasant experiment. ‘‘I wish to have 
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| it over as far as I am concerned ; that is, if no one 
objects.” 

No ene objecting, he advanced, with a desperate 
air, and thrust his hand into the box, which was 
lowered a little for that purpose, though not far 
enough to admit of a possibility of his seeing into 
it. His motions were very quick. 

He drew a white ball. 

A murmur of sympathetic joy was heard among 
the spectators, and, with a look of intense relief, he 
took his place among the exempts. 

“T thought I shouldn’t draw it twice in succession,” 
he said. 

“ Who next, gentlemen ?” asked the officer, shak- 
ing the box, while the marbles rattled audibly. 

A stout, broad-shouldered young man, whose 
mirth had been usually exuberant, but who was 
rather grave now, stepped up with perfect calm- 
ness. 

“T will take the next turn, if my friends are will- 
ing,” he said. 

They bowed assent, and he drew, with a hand that 
did not tremble— 

A white ball ! 

Again the murmur went round, and the next ex- 
empt passed into the circle of spectators, without any 
visible change of countenance. 

But four marbles were left, and the chance against 
the remaining drawers was increasing in a terrible 
ratio. 

Many eyes lingered upon the countenance of young 


| Mr. Lee, who was a universal favourite, and all 


were surprised at the perfect serenity which per- 
vaded it. 

Mr. Hartley's face, on thecontrary, was painful to 
behold, so intense was its look of terror. 

A third and fourth now came rapidly forward, and 
drew—each a white ball. 

“This is terrible!” exclaimed Louis, springing 
up, with the light, almost, of insanity in his eyes. 
“ Draw, Alfred, draw! The black ball will be left!” 
he said. 

“ Be calm, my friend!” exclaimed Mr. Lee, smil- 
ing pleasantly. ‘“ Death comes but once, and if I 
am to suffer, let us, at least, rejoice that all these es- 
cape.” 

But if Alfred was composed, his last competitor 
was not. He was a young man who had been some- 
what of a blusterer in the ranks, but whose courage 
had been suspectes in more than one ins:avce. He 
was as pale as marble now, and both voice aud hand 
trembled as he came forward. 

There was a bottle of wine standing upon the table 





close by (for, since Alfred bad received his money, 


they had not lacked such luxuries), and he stepped 
up and poured out half a tumblerful, which he swal- 
lowed almost at one draught. 

“Do you prefer that I should draw, Mr. Lee?” he 
said, in a trembling voice. 

“ Yes, if agreeable to you.” 

He looked as if it were anything but agreeable, as 
he fairly rushed up to the box and plunged his 
hand through its aperture. He drew out a ball, 
held it up, with face averted, and waited for others 
to announce its colour. 

“ White—white—white!” was muttered by many 
voices, and the inconsiderate man clapped his hands 
in glee as he dropped the unconscious arbiter of his 
ag? ea) vr F 

ouis Hartley's straining eyes caught one glimpse 
of the ball, which told so terrible a tale for his friend. 
He staggered « few steps backwards, and fell into s 
seat, utterly overcome, and nearly swooning. 

All eyes were turned sympathetically upon the 
man upon whom the dreadful lot had fallen, but 
whose tranquillity remained undisturbed, at least as 
far as outward signs could indicate. 

“T su it is scarcely necessary for you to 
draw, Mr. Lee,” said the officer who held the bor, 
“as only one ball remains. But, perhaps, it is best 
to complete the ceremony.” 

Alfred’drew out the black marble symbol of the 
fate to which it doomed him, and, after gazing at it 
an instant, tossed it across the room. 

“The ballot is over,” he said, smiling, “and our 
thanks are due to you, gentlemen, for the considerate 
manner in which you have performed an unplea- 
sant duty.” 

‘The officers severally expressed a hope that Mr. Lee 
might escape the impending fate (by the release of 
Lieutenant Gray), and they shook hands with him 
before they withdrew. 

They did not go, however, without informing 
Alfred that as soon as the news of the conviction 
and sentence of their own imperiled officer was 
received he would be placed in solitary confinement 
to await his end. 

kar oe ep said, em ~ A - means intended as « 
penalty, but was only an additional saf ainst 
his escape. y oe 
“What time will be allowed me for preparation 
for so great a change?” the young man asked. 

“Not to exceed twenty-four hours from the receipt 
of the news of Mr. Gray’s death.” ~ 

“It is short notice,” he said, smiling; “and the 
end may be as soon as the day aft€r to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, it is not improbable.” 





(To be continued.) 
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THE FIRST SMILE. 
& Ghristmas Story. 
ao 


OHAPTER I. 
~——Liker to the inhabitant 
Of some clear planet close upon the sun 
Than our man's earth ; such eyes were in her head, 
And so much grace and power, breathing down 
From over her arched brows, with every turn 
Lived through her tothe tips of her long hands 
And to her feet. Tennyson, 

“Mr. Hoxirston, here’s a chance for you. Don't 
look so blue, man. I told you fickle Fortune could 
not keep in one sort of humour long. She is worn 
out with frowning. Here comes the first smile.” 

Charley White said this gaily, as he came bound- 
ing into my deserted office one wet December after- 
noon. I was sitting there disconsolate enough, I 
must admit; and I have no doubt my face was 
almost as long as the column of figures 1 had just 
been adding up—the sum total of the bills for the 
month just sent in to me, the settlement of which 
was not only a great problem, but a profound grief 
\o a clientless young lawyer like myself. 

[ sprang out of my chair, pushing away the 
papers which I had strewn over the table to give it 
a business-like look, and seized Charley’s hand. 

“You don’t mean, Charley, that you've obtained 
4 case for me?” 

“Yes, I do; and something better than a hum- 
drum lawsuit. You must sharpen up those won- 
erful wits of yours, for it’s in the detective line. 
But I can tell you, there’s glorious pay if yon suc- 
ceed. The minute Mr. Winthrop Thorpe spoke of 
it I said to myself, ‘ There’s the opening Mr. Hollis- 
ton wants.’” 

‘You're a thorough good fellow, Charley, and:I’m 
thankful for your good-will and friendly offices,” an- 
swered I, as I shook his hand again. 

[ think there was a suspicious moisture clinging to 
his eyelashes, but he affected a great deal of gaiety 
and hilarity as he replied : 

“It came just in the right time, old fellow; didn’t 
it? By George, your face would have done for 
Hamlet's in the most melancholyscene. How is it?” 
glancing over my table. ‘No case at all in band? 
Confound people for being so peaceable! I should 
like to see them all at loggerheads a little while.” 

“Oh, there’s quarrelling and litigation enough. 
But clients don’t come to a green young lawyer with 
their work. I see that I ought .o bave commenced 
4s junior with some establisheaiawyer. But I hated 





! expected to do? 
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so to do a boy’s work. I’m badly enongh off, cer- | 
tainly. I went in rather too deeply for making a | 
respectable appearance here. I’m confoundedly in 
debt, Charley.” 

“You'll pay it all off speedily, when you've decided 
Mr. Winthrop Thorpe’s c#se. AndI tell you, there's 
a chance for you to get upa reputation. They pay for 
this sort of thing. Besides, 1 should say there was 
lot’s of fun in it.” , 

“But I haven't heard yet what I amtodo. Do 
you come from the gentleman authorized to offer me 
the case ?” 

“Exactly. You know—you have heard of Mr. | 
Winthrop Thorpe, haven't you?” 

“T have a dim idea. Is he one of your rich men, 
and doesn’t his wife ride in that magnificent barouche 
I see down in the park occasionally ?” 

“Yes, yes. No one could see a single member of 
that family once and forget them. Mrs. Winthrop 
Thorpe is the most exquisite lady we can boast 
of in our circles. I never look at her without 
thinking there must have been some mistake—that 
royal blood flows in her veins. Besides that, she is 
gloriously beautiful. It isn’t wonderful that proud, 
stately Mr. Winthrop Thorpe fairly adores her. There 
are Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe. Then there is Miss Thorpe 
—Evelyn Thorpe—a sister, you understand, of the 
head of the family, not a daughter. I don’t know that 
I could tell you exactly what she is like—but some 
sweet and lovely flower; think of your favourite 
blossom, whatever it is, and that is what Evelyn 
Thorpe seems to anyone of refinement. Not so 
grand and handsome as Mrs. Thorpe ; but, after all, 
more like a woman. I quite envy you the oppor- 
tunity you will have for catching frequent glimpses 
of her ; for, you see, you are to go into the family.” 

“Into the family? What sort of work is it | am 
You have taken sucha roundabout 
way to get at the root of the matter, Charley.” 

“ Yes, I’ve made up a bit of a story. Let me give 
you all the characters before I come direct upon the | 
matter of fact. There’s Mr. Winthrop Thorpe to | 
describe to you. The Thorpes are about as aristo- | 
cratic as any family we can boast of about here. 
Evelyn is the heiress of a snug half-million in her | 
own right. But I was going to tell you about ber 
brother. He comes the nearest to my idea of a fine 
old nobleman than any other I haveeverseen. He's 
not old at all though, but, somehow, he is so | 
stately, dignified, and punctilious, I can’t think oi 
him as young. You'll admire him very much, but | 
you'll never feel free and easy in his presence. | 
It is only when his wife is present that you see him 
warm up from the courtly polish he puts on for the 











outside world. You must be careful to observe al! 
the proprieties of etiquette in his presence, and es- 
pecially be profoundly respectful to Mrs. Thorpe, 


| and you'll get on famously.” 


“ And now,” exclaimed I, in a perfect fever of im- 
patience, “tell me what I am to do for him.” 

“You are to find out the cause of the leak in his 
household—to hunt up the thief ; for thief there is 


| He has lost one thing after another in the most mys- 
| terious fashion—old silver, rolls of coin, trinkets, 


and, at last, bonds of several thousand pounds value. 
He does not wish to give the matter into common 
hands. He will not submitto the publicity attend- 
ing upon the police detectives. He knew that we 


| had that rather remarkable robbery at our house, and 


ferreted out the guilty party, and he asked me who 
managed the matter. I told him it was your sug- 
gestion which put me on the right track, and, with an 
eye to the start it would give you to be taken into his 
patronage, recommended him to put the affair into 
your hands. He seemed to take to the idea immensely, 
and begged me to secure your services at once. We 
talked it over a little, and decided that you are to be 
admitted into the family as an invited guest ; and I 
stipulated that no one, not even his wife or sister, 
should know why you were there. He will expect 
you next week. About the remuneration, he said, in 
case you succeeded in removing the present annoy- 
ance and insecurity, he should think a thousand 
pounds cheaply bestowed.” 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed I, jubilantly. ‘I couldn't 
have asked anything more tomymind. I have half 
suspected that I missed my vocation when I turned 
from the police head-quarters to Coke and Black- 
stone. I am confident I shall find out thesecret. One 
thousand pounds will put me on my feet again, and 
leave a trifle for future exigencies.” 

“ You will try it, then?” 

“Of course I shall. Shonldn’t I be imbecile to re- 
fuse?” 

“ T really think you would. I'll write bim a line, 
then, to-night. Only remember I made it out that it 
would be a very unlikely thing to find you disen- 


| gaged.” 


I joined my langh with his. 

“ Considering the gentleman's respectabiiity, and 
the urgency of the case, I will put aside all] other 
pressing business, and give my valuable services en- 
tirely to his case.” 

“ Exactly. And if you do not object, I'll print a 
huge card and post at the door, for the benefit of 
anxious clients—‘Away fora few days on urgent 
business!’ How do you think that will sound?” 

“ Very fine for a poor fellow who has yet to pocket 
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nough to have both influence and money. At any 
rate, 1 can't say I lack afriend. It is good in you 
to care for me in this manner. You've beenasteady 
friend ever since that first day I met yow at col- 
cee. 
“ Whist, old fellow! It's all your own deserving, 
and you'll have plenty of friends by and by. Consider 
me as a good prophet on that score. Now I mustbe 
off. I shall drop in, now and then, after I get an 
introduction to the distinguished guest atthe Thorpe 
mansion. Good-day to you!” 

And his springy step went echoing down the long 
flight of stairs, and his clear whistle died out in the 
roar and clatter of the street. 

Generous fellow! How he had lifted my heart 
out of its black despondency. I would do my best 
in this case, for his sake, if I had no other interest. 
But all my energies were aroused. Whether he had 
meant it or not, Charley's description had awakened 
a keen and romantic interest. [could see them at that 
very moment—the stately aristocrat, the magnificent 
voman of fashion, the sweet, sainily sister—in their 
refined and costly residence. I was already im- 
patient to diseover how near my vague picture had 
come to the reality, 

I made my preparations with a joyful heart. Had 
no compunctiens of conscience, even when I added 
one more to the list of my unpaid bills, I should 
speedily be able to satisfy them all. 

The next morning I received a note from Mr. 
Thorpe. It was very kind and friendly, although a 
trifle haughty in its tone. If I would take = train 
the next day, his carriage should be waiting for 
me at the terminus; and it would imerease the ap- 
pearance of having come from a distance, as he had 
represented his expected guest to be a gentleman 

‘hom be had met some time since in his travels. 
Having no objection to such.a movement, I packed up 
my trunks, spent the night at a cosy little country 
inn, and was roused at the first peep of day to be 
in time for the express, which came thundering 
along, shaking all the aurora poetry, which the drip- 
ping foliage and the rosy east Lad suggested, out of 
my head. 

The carriage, sure enough, was waiting for me—the 
only equipage abroad at that unseasonable hour. I 
could not forbear a smile as the footman took my 
trunk, and held open the door for me with the most 
punctilious politeness. I arranged myself among 
the velvet cushions with an air which I flattered 
myself was more suggestive of a nabob than of a 
clientless lawyer. 

At all events, the footman seemed satisfied of my 
consequence, for he bowed the second time, and then 
mounted to his place. Crack went the coachman’s 
whip, and away dashed the spirited horses. The 
route led across the business portion of the town, 
and I enjoyed a curious sensation of triumph as I 
glanced back across the row of granite-faced build- 
ings, and tock a brief glimpse of my forlorn upper 
window, with its cobwebbed frame and falling cur- 
tain. 

“T’m in for snugger quarters for a little time,” 
soliloguized I. “ Farewell for a time to all your 
troubles, disappointments, and heart-aches! The 
mice are welcome to rummage in my absence.” 

The carriage drew up before one of those palatial 
residences which are the pride and boast of every town. 
Of course I only gave a casual glance at the massive 
stone carving, the glittering plate glass, the solid 
silver door-knob and plate. I walked up the gteps 
leisurely, and with the air of one perfectly at home. 
A servant from within opened the door, and escorted 
me to a chamber. 

“Mr. Thorpe begs you to make yourself comfor- 

table, and ask for anything you would like. He will 
come in as soon as he is ready to. leave his dressing- 
room. 
i bowed, carelessly asked for a cup of coffee, and 
walked to the window to hide an involuntary smile. 
When the coffee came I had washed away the smoke 
and dust of my long railroad trip, and was in the 
easy-chair ready for visitors. 

Mr. Winthrop Thorpe came in quietly, with 
scarcely a perceptible footfall. 

Exactly the sort of man Charley White's descrip- 
tion had prepared me for—a little younger looking, 

may be, but just as gentlemanly in looks and 
stately in demeanour. 

He held out a hand fair and delicate asa woman’s, 
and yet I could see it was steel-strung, and power- 
ful, if the need came—the servant still standing 
within hearing. 

“I give youa hearty welcome, Mr. Holliston. I 
rust you have enjoyed your journey.” 

“Very much indeed, sir. What a beautiful place 
you have here!” responded I, a twinkle of mischief 
in my eyes, I suspect, for he turned at once. 

“ John, tell Mrs. Dodge we are to have our break- 
fast half an hour earlier. Mrs. Thorpe is aware of 


} 
you are fortunate 





the change, but you will speak to Lucille, that Miss 
Thorpe may be in readiness.” 

When the man withdrew he turned again to me, 
with a grave earnestness in his look. 

“You havecome opportunely. ‘'hemystery deepens. 
Last night @ diamond bracelet I had purchased 
as a present for my wife was taken out of my coat- 
pocket, although the coat hung in my dressing-room. 
it isher birthday, and I intended to surprise her with 
the little gift upon the moment of rising. When I 
heard the coach come. I rose softly and went for the 
box, which I certainly left safely im the coat pocket 
last night when I retired, intending to place it on 
her dressing-table, where she would diseover it at 
onee. It was gone. There was no trace of it. I 
have been searching the dressing-reom thoroughly, 
but all in vain.” 

“It is very strange,” said I; “but I trust I shall 
be able to fathom it. I hope you have not made 
known the loss.” 

“No, not even to my wife. But this is getting to 
be exceedingly annoying. One has such afeoling of 
insecurity. Itis like walking over a volcano, ex- 
pecting an outbreak amyhow and anywhere. Such 
an experience never came to me before. I hope you 
will discover the thief, for it is becoming extremely 
uncomfortable. I had an idea you were an older 
man.” 

“T shall certainly do my best,” returned I, assum- 
ing a business-like tone, which I was keen enough to 
see dispersed a momentary misgiving from his mind. 
Now, if you please, tell me which servants have 
access to the apartment in which you left your coat.” 

“ My valet, Armand, comes there from the morning 
to answer my-call, and assist me at dressing , bat I 
should as soom think of accusing my wife of theftas 
of doubting the poor fellow’s honesty. Ha bas been 
with me ten years, at least. The dressings+room is 
between my wife's chamber and my own. Armand 
takes-all the care of my clothing, but occasionally 
my wife sends her lady’s-maid to assist him.” 

“ And that lady’s-maid? Are you equally as- 
sured of her fidelity ?” 

“T confess that she is the only one upon whom I 
can fix any suspicions. She has been but a few 
months in Mrs. horpe’s service, but she is a great 
favourite with her mistress, who exclaimed against 
me with indignation and horror when I mentioned 
my doubts.” 

“Ladies are so generous and trusting they are 
never ready to suspect any fair outside. I must 
keep an eye upon the young woman. What is her 
name ?” 

“ Rona Zagonini. I think she must be an Italian, 
but Iam not sure. I have always wondered at my 
wife’s predilection for the girl, for to me she has a 
strange, uncanny look and a bold manner. But I 
believe she has wonderful taste, and is very dex- 
terous, which goes a great way with ladies.” 

“ And the other servants ? 

“You can find them all out. But it seems im- 
possible any of the others could obtain access to these 
rooms, which are entirely away from their line of 
duty. I’ve been thinking you ought to have a valet 
yourself, who could learn more for you, perhaps, in 
an hour than you could sift out in a week. If you 
know a shrewd, reliable man, engage his services at 
once. But it is, of course, very important that there 
should be no suspicion of the espionage established 

ore. 

“ Of the very first importance. As you suggest, I 
will find a man I can depend upon to act as my valet. 
I know one, and as he is good-looking and easy- 
mannered, I think a little love-making between him 
and this Rona might lead to some enlightenment. Do 
I understand that Mrs. or Miss Thorpe suspect the 
object of my visit here?” 

“They are quite in the dark. I was somewhat 
reluctant at first to exclude them from my conifi- 
dence; but Mr. White convinced me that it would be 
very difficult for them to act perfectly at ease, as 
well as be extremely awkward for you. My own 
embarrassment at meeting you before John has 
fully convinced me of the wisdom of the arrange- 
ment. I shall, therefore, give them no hint of the 
true reason for your presence here. I have less 
hesitation in this course, because I have Mr. White's 
assurance that you are a gentleman and a man of 
honour.” 

I bowed, a more discreet method of answering 
than words in such a case. 

“ Well,” continued he, the grave cloud lightening 
a little on his high forehead, “I will put the whole 
matter in your hands, and give you every facility for 
investigation. I shall be glad to throw the anxiety 
upon someone else. Now I will leave you to rest 
until the breakfast-bell calls us.” 

I sat down and bent all my energies to the pro- 
blem. I was impatient to see this Rona. It was by 
far the most likely that she was the guilty party. I 
could well imagine how a high-spirited woman of 





fashion would object to the removal of a skilful wait- 
ing-maid and seek to shield her. But it seemed to mo 
my first glance into her face would read her inno- 
cence or guilt. While I was still cogitating ihe 
breakfast-bell rang, and John came to éscort me 
to the breakfast-room. 





CHAPTER IL 


I HAD a vWery pretty picture awaiting me as 
John threw open the door. There was the round 
table, with ita snowy damask cloth, its glittering 
silver, ite. daimty china, transparent a# an opal, with 
a centre bouquet. 

And the reom itself was a gem ; pale lilac walls, 
with a vineof green and gold dropping from the gilt 
moulding at the top, and meandering down each 
end of the room ito a great bouquet for cornice. 
‘Chere was @bay window at one end, filled to the 
very top with plants, whose delicate perfume floated 
faintly above the. savoury odour of the steaming 
Mocha. 

But it was thegroup waiting courteously for my 
appearance that attracted my Mrs. Win- 
throp Thorpe was certainly, without exception, the 
most superbly handsome woman ever seen. [ 
thought at once of Cleopatra, Zenobia, all the grand, 
macuificent characters I had ever read about. 

Very tall but slender, with a graceful head poised 
with queenly pride; features perfect in symmetry ; a 
complexion of that rich, rare brunette, as clear ag 
the fairest, and cheeks glowing with a lovelier 
carmine than bldnde ever boasted, it was still her 
eyes which shone resplendent, and held admiration 
above all other charms, 

Such eyes! I had never seen their like beforo, 
except on canvas, in paintings, once of a gipsy boy, 
and afterwards of an Kalian maiden. So large, 
deep, and dark, so slumbrous with softened shadows, 
so resplendent with hidden fires! How could anyoue 
wonder that the stately aristocrat bent before her in 
almost idclatrous homage ? 

She wore a white cashmere morning-dress, with 
bands of rose-coloured velvet, studded with pearl 
buttons crossing here and there; and a heavy 
crimson silk tassel with gold cording was knotted 
carelessly around the heavy coil of hair, so black and 
glossy that it seemed to glistenlikearaven’s plunage 
in the sunshine. 

A butterfly of dead gold filigree, with garnet spots 
flecking the wings, fastened the snowy rufile, anda 
simiiar insect depended from the delicate ears. 
She came towards me, gracious and hospitable, with 
extended hand. 

“T am happy to give you welcome, Mr. Holliston. 
I hope we shalt be able to make your visit plea- 
sant.” 

I bent over the fair white hand, on which I noticed 
the heavy wedding-ring, guarded by a single mag- 
nificent diamond, and: answered, in a sort of hesiia- 
tion, so awed was I by her wondrous beauty : 

“T thank you, Mrs. Thorpe, and only wish I were 
deserving of the great honour of this kindness.” 

“My sister, Mr. Holliston. Evelyn dear, this ia 
my friend Mr. Holliston,” said the host, proud enough 
of the impression his wife had made. 

A sweet, fair girl, delicate and dainty enough in 
her pure white cambric to typify a lily, glided for- 
ward and gave me her cool, slight fingers for a se- 
cond’s space of time. In the presence of one s0 
strikingly magnificent as her sister-in-law one 
could not think of pronouncing Evelyn Thorpe very 
lovely. Yet there was an indescribable charm about 
her. A singular feeling of rest and content came 
over me, seoming to free me from the tension of ihe 
peculiarly powerful impression left by Mrs. Thorpe. 

Miss Evelyn was like her brother, with the same 
aristocratic delicacy of feature; but there was more 
heart and life in her face.. Her deep blue eye was 
bright with gladness ; her smile was frank and free. 
In a little while I was chatting with her as familiarly 
as with an old friend. 

From the breakfast-room we strolled into a charm- 
ing littlp parlour. Mrs. Thorpe lingered a few mo- 
ments, with her jewelled hand resting on her hus- 
band’s arm, overlooking Miss Thorpe’s selectionsfrom 
a great portfolio of choice. engravings, which she 
brought forward for my entertainment. 

But I somehow fancied that she was restless and 
out of humour, for the hand, falling down at her side, 
half hidden in the folds of her dress, was nervous-y 
clasping and unclasping at the soft material, and she 
raised her eyes now and then with a glance into Mr. 
Thorpe’s face that seamed expectant and a litile 
anxious. 

She drew him away with her when Miss Evelyn 
and I were fairly engaged with the engravings, wit 
a chair drawn up on either side of the carved stand, 
and both left the room. 

Miss Thorpe watched my glance following them, 
aud smiled in my face. 
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“Well,” she said, “it is very plain to see you 
share our admiration of dear Imogene. Is she not 
beautiful ?” 

“She is the most magnificent woman I ever saw.” 

“We met herin Nice. It was a pretty romance I 
assure you that I watched, turned for me leaf by 
leaf as those golden days sped on. Winthrop was 
so thoroughly in love, and somehow it seemed 60 in- 
congruous with his character, that I found intense 
amusement, as well as natural interest.” 

She smiled softly, a wacant look in her eyes, as 
though her thoughts were stealing back to those dis- 
tant Italian scenes. 

I could not but be flattered by this condescending 
familiarity. I should never have guessed by her 
manner but that we were old friends. 

“Tt must have been charming,” I said, to fill up a 
pause. 

She searched among the engravings, and pulled 
out one, @ coloured oil print of Monte Albano and its 
crowning ruins with its pretty glinipses of the Medi- 
terranean, and its lovely southern sky. 

“There,” she said, “that is the very scene. I 
discovered it in one of those crooked old streets by 
the Paglione, and bought it to commemorate the event 
I had coaxed Winthrop to take me there, and we 
were walking down the path, after having feasted 
our eyes With the view, when suddenly we héard a 
shrick in @ woman’s voice, from the thick cypress 
grove below the rocks. 

“ Winthrop ran swiftly towards the place, his little 
pocket-pistol in his hand, and I followed as fast as I 
could for trembling. There stood our beautiful 
Imogeue, her face deadly pale, her eyes blazing with 
anger and indignation, and a low, ruffianly-looking 
fellow led her by one arm. Winthrop leaped for- 
ward like a tiger. The man turned around at the 
sound of his firm step, looked at the pistol 
fiercely, and, suddenly turning, dashed through the 
low bushes and disappeared. We had enough to do 
to attend to the lady, who sat down, still deadly pale, 
gasping hysterically. 

“As soon as she was able, she explained how 
caprice had induced her to’send away the rest of her 
party, that she might enjoy in solitude the scene 
spread out before her. She had not thought of any 
possible harm, until this wild-looking creature sud- 
denly dashed out from behind a great rock, seized 
her arm, and insisted that she should go with him. 
She was not so much alarmed until he showed the 
dagger thrust into his belt, and made his demands 
still more fiercely. Then she perceived that he 
must be insane, and shrieked for help. 

“IT saw by Winthrop’s face how deeply he was 
impressed. We took her to her friends. And from 
that time our two parties were almost inseparable. 
The consequences resulted naturally enough. 
Winthrop had a lover’s intense fear of losing his 
prize by some untoward accident, and begged and 
pleaded so effectually, that they were married on 
board @ man-of-war, and she returned with us as 
his wife.” 

“Her parents, of course, were with her,” I said, 
as much interested by the sparkling smiles and 
pretty play of feature of the fair narrator as by the 
romantic story. 

“Oh, no; poor dear Imogene is alone, all alone in 
the world. The people with whom she travelled 
were dear friends and old acquaintances, but not 
relatives. She was an only child, and very early be- 
came an orphan. Sometimes~I fancy Winthrop 
takes singular comfort in the thought that there is no 
chance for any of her people to mortify his pride, or 
vex him in any way.” 

This was said musingly. I saw she had for- 
gotten that a stranger was listening, and I guessed, 
likewise, that Mrs. Thorpe came from a sphere a 
little below that of her husband, notwithstanding 
her wonderful grace and beauty. 

“Well,” said Miss Evelyn, presently, “ you will 
think me very stupid, giving you our family history 
for entertainment. Perhaps I am keeping you, also, 
from your cigar. I remember that most gentlemen 
resort to that solace immediately after breakfast. 
There is an arbour out here through this French 
window, and Winthrop’s smoking-room leads off 
from the library. 

“It would be very stupid in me to prefer a cigar to 
your society, Miss Thorpe. But if I am trespassing 
upon your time, and you are tired of me, I will try 
the arbour. I confess that I am one of the slaves of 
the weed. Do you detest, like some of my lady 
friends, everytlring that hints of its subtle aroma ?” 

“Oh, no. My father was an inveterate smoker, 
and I used to read aloud to him, sometimes, when I 
could scarcely see for the silvery clouds of vapour. 
T'll come to the arbour when you get tired of 
Solitude, and bring you @ bunch of grapes. I am 
sure you will only care for rest and quiet to-day. 
These long journeys are so wearying.” 

She swung oven a glass door. showed mea 


marble-flagged pathway leading to a pretty arbour, 
with a tiny fountain flinging up its spray in the midst 
of a miniature garden, and allowed me to take my 
way thither. 

This bit of the garden commanded a good view of 
the servants’ door, and their part of the building, and 
I arranged myself comfortably on the cushioned seat 
of the arbour, apparently indolent and dreamy 
over my cigar; but I had keen, alert eyes for any 
incident worthy of note, and instantly a straight, 
supple figure ina scarlet jacket and white dress came 
out to snip off long sprays of a luxuriant vine grow- 
ing over a trellis I knew who it was, and watched 
curiously her somewhat eccentric movements. 

Her head had a haughty poise, and the scarlet 
mouth was curled disdainfully that seemed uncalled 
for, there alone in the garden, as she evidently be- 
lieved herself to be. The skin was rich and dark, like 
Mrs. Thorpe’s, but lacked the exquisite bloom which 
was so rare acharm in the latter. And the eyes, 
though large, dark, and bright, had nothing of the 
wonderful splendour of that lady’s beautiful orbs. 
But I knew at once that it was Rena Zagonini, the 
lady’s-maid on whom her master’s suspicion had 
fallen. ‘ 

She went slowly along the plants, snipping off a 
leaf here and a blossom there, and now and then a 
bud, but performing all with a peculiar movement, a 
little jerk of the head, a spiteful fling of the hand, 
and a wicked flash of the eye, for which I could 
hardly account. At one time, standing near a 
white rose, she went into a perfect pantomime, a 
tempest of mimic rages, and, dropping the pearly 
blossoms, so fairy-like and dainty in their purity, 
upon the ground, she stamped them down with her 
feet. 

In the midst of this pantomime the window above 
swung open, and I heard a low, but quick, impera- 
tive voice exclaim : 

“Rona, what are you doing?” 

The woman started, laughed nervously, and an- 
swered, deprecatingly : 

“I beg your pardon. The deceitful things were 
full of worms, aud one had a bee which stung me, and 
so I was angry, and punished them.” 

“Childish! unbecoming!” said the reproving 
voice ; “ pluck what flowers your mistress needs, and 
leave the rest unmolested.” 

Rona made a little grimace, although she dropped 
a respectful courtesy, and she walked off around the 
corner of the building, beyond the reach of prying 
eyes, and muttered something of which I only 
caught the words: 

“Wait a little, Madame Dodge, wait a little.” 

I understood at once that the housekeeper and 
Mrs. Thorpe’s maid were not particularly good 
friends. 

Rona went dipping here and there among the 
flowers, and, in walking areund the plot, came upon 
the arbour, and espied my patent-leather slipper, I 
suspect, peeping out from the vines; for suddenly 
her eye leaped with a fiery gleam, and she came 
in abruptly. She started back, colouring deeply. 

“T beg pardon, sir, \ten thousand pardons. I 
thought it was Armand, and I was angry because 
he is always spying upon me. Will you have a 
flower ?” 

She passed her hand quickly into her basket, and 
brought forth a beautiful cluster of deep-red blos- 
soms, which she held out to mo, her face at the same 
time throwing off all its spite and vindictiveness, and 
beaming pleasantly upon me. 

* Thank you; they are lovely, and the morning dew 
is yet upon them,” answered I, doing my hest to look 
delighted, for, as may be imagined, I had an earnest 
desire to detain her in conversation. “ Pray tell me 
what you call them. I know ao little about your 
flowers here.” 1 

“Oh,” said Rona, catching her breath quickly. 
“You come from the dear land where they do not 
need to watch so jealously over the flowers. Is it not 
beautiful there? And here it is chill, formal, and 
almost unendurable.” 

She shrugged her shoulders as she spoke, and 
made a little expressive gesture towards the house. 

“ These blossoms, at least, are beautiful, and they 
have almost as rich a colour as your lips,” answered I. 

She tossed her head coquettishly. 

“ Bah ! what formal creatures you find here. Look 
at Mrs. Dodge, when yon go into the dining-room. 
She has but one rule for all her thoughts and acts. 
Propriety! I hate the word so! I would like to 
dance around her, pull off the white lace from 
her head, and tear away that square cape that 
is never the least bit awry, and throw dirt, paint, 
and any vile compound you can name over her 
prim dress, that has never the least speck on it, and 
pull her little corkscrew curls away, pinch, scratch, 
and bite even, and shout in her ear, all the while 
that odious word she is for ever flinging into 








my face, Provrietv! Oh. I lone so for this. that 


sometimes I think I shall be crazy if it does not 


happen !” 

She had been working her long fingers to and fro 
and in and out the mass of leaf and stem she held, 
and her eyes twinkled, blazed, and darted here 
and there, and those thin, vividly scarlet lips had 
curled, curved, straightened, and made rings, bows, 
and triangles, till I was quite bewildered with follow- 
ing the rapid transitions. 

“ T wonder you stay here so long,” ventured I. 

A gray, sallow shadow crept over her face. She 
shut her white teeth together savagely. 

“It is only for a little time,” hissed she. “I hate 
it; I am going shortly over the water. You can 
find sunshine enough there, and peace, and content, 
they say.” 

Here was study enough for me! What a wild, 
savage nature, all untrained and undisciplined. 
Nevertheless, I said exultantly to myself: 

“T have found the thief! It is plain that the ac- 
cumulation on her side is the deficiency of which Mr. 
Thorpe complains,” 

I toyed carelessly with the blossom in my hand, 
and then said, with my best attempt at gallantry : 

“T am sorry so fair a countrywoman of mine 
should bear ill-will to her native land. I was pleas- 
ing myself in thinking you must be very happy in 
such a home as this! The mistress, I am sure, must 
be kind to you.” 

She laughed scornfully. 

“ Aye, very kind. She would not dare to give me 
an angry word.” 

I looked at her in astonishment which I could not 
well conceal, and she seemed to think she had gone 





a little too far, although still inclined to bravad 

“ You don’t understand matters. <A skilful lady’s- 
maid can be a small tyrant in her way. Madame 
trusts all her toilet to my taste. Madame musi look 
beautiful and bewitching, of course. Will it do, 


then, to vex her maid ?” 

“Mrs. Thorpe would look lovely in the worst pos- 
sible costume,” asserted I. 

“ But she is doubly charming in a becoming one, 
and the grand master must be pleased. That is all 
she cares for, tosuit him, She is tame-spirited. If 
it were I, do you think I would be content with so 
narrow @ sphere?” 

And she flung back her head, and assumed so 
haughty a manner that I was ready to laugh. 

“She is a pattern wife, then. Would there were 
more of her stamp!” I ventured to remark. 

“ Yes, a wonder, a marvel, asaint! That is what 
my lord and master believes her to be.” 

And again there was an evil curl of that scarlet 
lip, and then, in a moment, she added: 

“T have no complaint tomake of my lady. It is 
that woman I hate! that prim, augular pattern of 
propriety, with her evil sneer, hor Argus eyes! To 
think she should be allowed to order me from these 
flowers. And I forget that she is waiting forme. [tis 
odd that I should have talked with you in this way. 
I wonder what there is about the land we were 
born in that draws us together so?” 

“ Take this for asign of my interest in the same,” 
said I, slipping a coin, my last gold piece, into her 

and. 

Her fingers closed over it with a miser’s clutch, 
and a greedy, gloating glimmer flashed one instant 
across her eyes, and was gone again. 

She courtesied, smiled in my iace, and vanished. 

“So—the trail is plainer that I dared to think,” 
soliloquized I. “Mr. Winthrop Thorpe was right. 
This Rona Zagonini is the suspicious one.” 

I was still musing about the affair when that gentle- 
man, cigar-case in hand, came out to findme. We 
sat there another hour talking of various matters, 
political, literary and scientific. The subject nearest 
to our thoughts we did not touch upon, for the win- 
dows in the lower room were all open now, and ser- 
vants were passing and repassing along the walk. 
A tall figure in a gray suit came sauntering past. 

“ That is my trusty Armand,” said sy host. 

The man heard his name, and came towards us, 
hat in hand. 

“Did you call, sir?” 

“No. But you may have my riding-suit ready. 
I shall try a canter by and by. When you are reco- 
vered from your railroad shaking, Mr. Holliston, I 
must have your company.” 

I had taken a good look at Armand. His was a 
thoroughly good face. I did not wonder that his 
master trusted him, and when I heard his story I 
was fully confirmed in the impression of his inno- 
cence. 

“ You must find time, Armand,” said his master, 
“to lend a helping hand to Mr. Holliston until his 
own valet arrives.” 

Armand bowed twice, once to the speaker, and once 
to me. 

“T shall be most happy to be of service to the gen- 





tleman.” he said. 
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And an hour later, when Mr. Thorpe had gone 
down to look after his business, and 1 was in my 
chamber, the honest fellow came in and asked for 
something to do. 

] let him take out the clothes from the portman- 
teau, arrange them in the dressing-room, fold a few 
muslin handkerchiefs, and while he was doing it we 
talked on different subjects. It was then that he told 
me his story. 

It seems that Mr. Thorpe, then a boy of fourteen, 
was with his parents in France, and Armand’s mother 
prepared their fine muslins and laces. She came 
one day, al] Jamentations and tears, and told how her 
only son had been conscripted, and must go to be a 
soldier. His father was as sorrowful about it.as his 
poor mother ; for, besides their natural dread of part- 
ing with him for such a roving life, there was a 
superstition in the family that none of that race would 
come away from a battle alive. The frantic woman 
related with woeful earnestness the story of half a 
dozen relatives, all of wliom had perished amidst the 
carnage of war; and, wringing her hands, declared 
if there were only someone generous enough to 
advance the money requisite for procuring 4 substi- 
tute, she wouJd make a slave of herself to insure 
that it was paid. Winthrop Thorpe heard it all, 
and, boy like, entered into the poor woman’s trouble. 
He sought his father, offered to relinquish his 
own pocket-monéy, to do anything to save poor Ar- 
mand, whose acquaintance: he had made a little 
while before. And he pleaded so eloquently that he 
came back to the poor distracted mother with the 
longed-for sum in his hands. From that day Armand 
had been his devoted slave and friend, even cheer- 
fully leaving bis own land and friends to follow his 
service. It was very easy to see that the faithful 
fellow’s devotion was sincere. His master, in his esti- 
mation, was the grandest and most noble gentleman 
who walked the earth. His parents were both dead 
now, he said, and when they were last in France 
he took into his care his only sister, and brought her 
over with him. “She was my lady’s attendant 
for a time, was Cecile; but when this new woman 
came Mrs. Thorpe found her another place.” 

And, as Armand said it, he shrugged his shoulders. 

“She is@ singular person, this Rona Zagonini,” 
I replied. “She talked with me a few moments 
ip the arbour.” 

“ She is a bold, evil woman, I am sure. But she 
bas won Mrs. Thorpe’s good-will, and rules here, one 
may say.” 

“TI imagine she scarcely agrees with the house- 
keeper. She said something that made me judge they 
were not quite friends.” 

“T should think not!” replied Armand, laughing. 
“Tt is like fire and ice mingling; you may be sure 
there must be much hissing. Mrs. Dodge is a good 
woman, notwithstanding all her prim ways ; but this 
Rona—parbleu! some time or other we shall find 
out that she has claws!” 

While he spoke there passed along the corridor a 
light, tripping step. 

“Thatis she. That is Rona Zagonini,” whispered 
Armand. “ Peste! I'll wager ten to one she knew I 
was here, and has listened to ourconversation. Itisa 
marvel the mistress is so fond of her, for she is a 
little tyrant, this Rona. I remember Cecile’s telling 
me about her high ways, even with Mrs. Thorpe. 
She would not allow her to wear any white cos- 
tume, without there was some vivid crimson or scarlet 
about it. Cecile had got ready a white silk, with 
white satin trimmings, and an ovesskirt of silver 
gauze, for a party, and had laid out water-lilies and 
pearls for the ornaments. Oh, madame was superb 
in it, Cecile said, and seemed pleased with herself as 
she examined everything, for you know there are 
only a few perfect faces with that rich colour, which 
can bear the unrelieved white. But then came this 
Rona, and my little Cecile said she was frightened at 
the intense anger and scorn in the woman’s evil 
eyes as she looked at the lady, and even Mrs. Thorpe 
seemed to tremble under it. 

“*Mademoiselle Cecile has made a mistake,’ said 
this Rona ; ‘ you must have a crimson sash, and your 
ornaments must be ruby or coral. It will not do to 
be all m white without a little scarlet.’ 

“ Cecile was indignant, and she spoke up quickly 
to madame, not even looking towards Rona : 

“*Oh, my lady,’ said she, ‘ that is just the charm ; 
that is why you will shine so peerless—because no 
one else would dare to assume the pure chaste cos- 
tume. 

“<Yes, Rona,’ said she, faintly, ‘I like it best 
without any colouring.’ 

“Then Cecile said Rona flamed up into wrath; 
her eyes glittered, her whole face was of a sullen 
red, and she answered, hotly: 

“*Tf madame wishes to keep me for her lady’s- 
maid, she must abide by my taste. Isay there must 
always be crimson in madame’sdress. But she can 
choose. Let ber keep the Frenchwoman who likes 





such chaste innocence, and send Rona Zagonini 
away. Madame knows the difference between the 
two. Let her choose to-night.’ 

“ Cecile said she expected the mistress would order 
the insolent creature from her presence, but, instead 
of that, she stood nervously at work on the clasp of 
her pearl necklace, and in a few moments she 
pressed the spring, slowly took off the necklace, 
and, turning, she said, in a weary, listless voice : 

“* ] think it is very absurd in you, Rona, to insist 
upon this, but you know very well I do not wish to 
part with you.’ 

“Cecile said Rona’s smile was like the evil one’s 
as she asked : 

““* Shall I bring the crimson sash ?’ 

“ Mrs. Thorpe said yes, and the change was made. 
Cecile went away, and that is all the explanation any 
of us had.” 

Armand began brushing vigorously at one of my 
garments as he concluded his story. 

“It was certainly very singular,” answered I, 
musingly. 

“ Tt’s like all her movements. Sometimes I think 
she has an evil spirit and has bewitched her mis- 
tress. I know she doesn’t like Rona any better than 
the rest of us, for once I saw Mrs. Thorpe shudder 
when Rona’s hand touched hers in giving her some 
flowers, and, if ever I saw loathing and anger on 
anyone’s look, it was in hers as she followed the 
girl with her eyes until she was out of sight. But 
how I have been chatting. I hope you won’t think 
I am indiscreet, and talk in this way about family 
matters to everybody. But my master told me to 
give you all the information you asked for, and he 
hinted something about a watch being kept over 
Rona Zagonini, and if there’s any hope of getting rid 
of her I’m glad of it with all my heart, I’m sure.” 
And, reiterating this sentiment, Armand took leave 
of me. 

Meanwhile I had fruitful theme for reflection. 

(To be continued. ) 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Ksep MgaT Fresu.—Many a housewife may 
be glad to know, when she has a piece of fresh meat 
she wishes to keep a few days, that it can be suc- 
cessfully done by placing it in a dish and covering it 
with butter-milk. 

Now that we are beginning fires, parties, &c., it 
may not be ill-timed to publish the following direc- 
tions for rendering dresses fireproof :—With three 
parts of good dry starch, mix one part of tungstate 
of soda, and use this compound as starch is ordi- 
narily used by the laundress. Textures and fabrics 
that do not require starching may be protected by 
simply dipping and satufating them with a sclution 
of tungstate in water, in the proportion of one pound 
to two gallons, then hanging them to dry. 

RESULTS OF PLANTING POTATOES LATE. 

I enclose an account of a simple experiment with 
two potatoes. Being aware that much has been said 
and written about the early planting of potatoes, I 
had often wondered whether the experiment had 
been tried as to how late potatoes could be planted, 
and with what result. Ican vouch for the correct- 
ness of the account of the experiment herewith sent, 
and I have been very cautious in observing from day 
to day whether any symptoms of disease were ex- 
hibited, but no such symptoms ever appeared. 

It was almost an accident that caused me to plant 
the two shrivelled and apparently worthless tubers 
at all. Being in the habit of going to the soft- 
water tap frequently, I observed the two old potatoes 
lying on a ledge near the lavatory. 1 wondered if 
they were put in straightway whether they would 
come to anything or make new tubers (or any at all) 
before the frosts came, I put them in the earth at 
once (July 24), and if I am spare¢still another summer 
I shall certainly try a few rows of potatoes planted 
late, say from June 19 to July 19, not later, as the 
early frosts in October undoubtedly stopped tke 
growth of the two I planted this season. 

The question that occurs to me is, how was it that 
these two potatoes, planted at such a late period of 
the season, escaped the disease when the complaints 
are almost universal as to the havoc which the 
disease was and is making? 

Iam quite inclined to think that the mysterious 
potato blight appears at, or very nearly at, the same 
time every year ; and I further believe, as a rule, the 
haulm of the potato is not visibly affected until the 
tubers have attained a considerable size. Peculiar 
conditions of the atmosphere, we are told by the 
faculty, produce particular diseases in the human 
family; and supposing there is a peculiar condition 
of the atmosphere—something mysterious and en- 
tirely undetected—producing the potato disease at a 
certain period every year, or as pear as may be, the 





experiment I have recorded leads me to believe that 
if the plant is in an early and vigorous state of 
growth at the particular time of the year (August), 
when the disease usually appears, it may so happen 
that at this particular period ef its growth it may 
not be so liable to be attacked by the disease as when 
more fully matured, I do not assert that this is go; 
but I think it would be well if experiments were 
made next season to try whether very late planting, 
as well as early planting, is effectual to resist the 
disease. 

July 24th, 1867.—Planted in my garden, but in 
soil of medium richness, two fluke potatoes, one of or- 
dinary size, the other a small weak “‘set.” Tho 
plants grew rapidly, and were kept well earthed-up. 
October 30th, they were dug up. From the larger 
set there were 13 tubers. Eight of these would do 
very well for the table, ten would make good sets for 
planting, and three would be too small for use; 
weight, after cleaning; i 1b. The small weak set 
produced five tubers. Three of these would make 


sets for planting, and two were too small for use ; 
weight, quarter of a pound. All the tubers were free 
from disease, sound, and healthy, seven weeks from 
the time of planting to the blossoming of the larger 
fluke. The early frosts of October affected the haulm, 
but gs weakest set much more than the strongest.— 
E. S. 





SCIENCE. 


THe MERCANTILE Martne.—In her mercantile 
tonnage Great Britain leads the world with 7,060,000 
tons. Germany far exceeds France, being third on 
the list. In the year 1860 the United States had 
overtaken England; the four years’ war, however, 
reduced her merchant fleet, and now she ranks 
second, with 5,000,000 registered tonnage. 

Suz Canat.—From the beginning of the works 
on the Suez Canal till the 30th June last, the sum 
spent by the company amounts to 9,489,859/., of 
which 1,777,564/. went on interest on shares, 499,565. 
in expenses of administration, 3,925,8867. in the con- 
struction of the canal and ports, 1,251,059/. in ma- 
terials, and 1,175,116/. in advances to contractors. 
From payment of calls, the Viceroy of Egypt's in- 
demnity, the sale of the domain of Ouady, and other 
sources, the company have received 12,367,986/. The 
total cost of the canal will be 15,400,000/., of which 
7,993,1602. is for the canal itself, 2,960,000 for in- 
terest on shares, and the rest for sundry matters. In 
the first six months of the present year the traffic 
on thecanal from Ismailia to ns produced 20,855. 
It has been announced that several great steam-na- 
vigation compantiies have already begun to utilize 
Port Said, or are in negotiation to doso. A call has 
recently been made on the shareholders for 
4,000,0002. of additional capital, on the assurance of 
M. de Lesseps that the canal will really be finished 
in October, 1869. 

FILTERING-PAPER.—The filtering-paper made i2 
Sweden is better than that produced by any other 
nation, in consequence of its being wholly free of 
accidental salts, which in many papers of similar 
make often entirely destroy the effects of chemical 
analysis. The excellence is supposed to be due to 
its being made entirely of linen rags, more readily pro- 
cured there than elsewhere, and to the purity of the 
water. This hint may be serviceable to foreign 
makers of filtering-papers, by causin-z them to use iv 
its manufacture only distilled water. A recent ex- 
periment proved that an equal weight of linen and 
Swedish filtering-paper being burned, each gave 
forth the same volume of cinder. At the present 
time large orders of common writing-papers are being 
executed at Rosendahl for exportation to England, 
though possibly it is not known that these qualities 
contain sixty per cent. of wood-pulp. In spite of 
this circumstance, however, they meet with a ready 
sale. 

Wry tue Sxy 1s Bive.—It is gonerally supposec 
that the blue colour of the sky is dus to moisture in 
our atmosphere, and the idea seems to be confirmed 
by the intensity of the colour during the moist wea- 
ther of summer, when compared with the sky of the 
more dry weather in winter. It has recently beeu 
shown by Professor Cooke, of Cambridge, in @ paper 
read to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
that this view is correct. He has found by means of 
the spectroscope, a very delicate instrument of 
analysis, by which the most minute substances, even 
when at a distance, can be detected, that the aqueous 
vapour of the atmosphere absorbs most powerfully 
the yellow and red rays emanating from the sun, 
leaving the blue rays to be transmitted, and thus ac- 
counting for the colour of the sky. The instrument 
also proves that the colour is due to simple absorption 
of these rays by the water, and not to repsated reflec- 
tions from the surface of an infinity of drops, as bad 
been supposed. 
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CAPTAIN FRITTY. 
—— 
OHAPTER XV. 


Dora, sitting on the velvet couch in her splendid 
ball-dress, with those magnificent diamonds scintil- 
lating their splendour around her, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Fordyce left her, beard a suppressed but distinct 
voice call 

“ Dora, Dora, come to the window. 
would speak to you.” 

She sprang up hastily and went to the French 
window, opeued it, and stepped out. 

The balcony was filled with tropical plants, and it 
was natural epough to find someone there bending 
over the fragrant shrubs—a tall figure in a dark 
cloak, with a similar garment thrown carelessly 
across his arm. The blaze of the lighted rooms 
— fell full upon the face turned eagerly towards 
ler. 

“Is: you, Jonas?” said Dora, timidly, her heart 
sinking still more dismally. 

“You recognize me then,” said Jonas, joyfully. 
“Come down into the garden, Dora, and let me talk 
with you forafew moments. I will throw this cloak 
over your light dress, for the air is damp.” 

_Dora never thought of resisting his quiet assump- 
tion of authority. Besides, she was quite aware of 
the awkwardness of being seen on the balcony with 
4 stranger 

She followed in silence without a word of remon- 
strance,even when he led her to that remote, un- 
— portion of the garden near the unused park- 
gate. 

When he paused and looked towards her she said, 
tremulously : 

“Tt seems like a miracle, Jonas. I felt certain you 
were drowned.” 

“ And I made sure you had gone to the bottom with 
the poor old schooner. Oh, Dora, I can’t express to 
you my joy to find yousafe. I was picked up in the 
morning, nearly dead, lashed tightly to a plank, by 
Dick Hagen in his yacht, and Captain Fritty was in 
her too, looking out for you.” 

“What did they say? It seems like going back 
to a dream to talk about them.” 

_ “He was raving madly at me. But somehow I got 
itintomy head that he had rather you were dead 
than escaped.” 

_ “Ob, Jonas, if I could only find out why I was 
me Ap t would be such a relief to know the 
truth. 

_ “Well, Dora, there’s papers off there at the is- 
land that will tell the whole story. I bought the 


Iam here. I 
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eabin just as Captain Fritty left it, and I’m sure we 
can sift it out.” 

“ Then they have gone away ?” 

“ Yes, they left the island in less than six months. 
I am positive 1 met them yesterday hanging around 
this place. You don’t suppose they have a hint of 
your being here, do you?” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Dora. “Oh, what 
should I do if they had power to take me away ?” 

“T’ll manage that for you. Look here, Dora, I 
want you to go with me to-night on board my 
little sloop. She’s a beauty, I tell you, and is all 
ready for slipping off to sea the moment I arrive on 
board.” 

“Go with you, Jonas, and to-night ? It is impossi- 
ble. Why do you ask it?” 

“To give you a chance te find out your secret 
history, for one thing. The Little Ida sails to-night, 
and she can’t be kept over. Besides, why shouldn’t 
you go? Dora, you know you are my wife.” 

“Your wife? Good heavens; Jonas! you are 
wild!” ejaculated Dora, trembling and shrinking 
away from the hand he laid on her arm. 

“Do you forget how we read the marriage ser- 
vice in the cabin, and your solemn oath? What 
have you done with the ring I put upon your finger, 
Dora ?” 

The voice was hardly audible which replied 

“I thought you were dead, Jonas, and I threw it 
over into the ocean the very next day after my 
being saved by the steamer.” 

“Tt does not alter matters. You are my wifé, 
Dora, in the sight of heaven, and, as your husband, I 
command that you go with me to-night.” 

“ To-night?” 

“Yes, to-night, now. Come with me now, Dora.” 

“ You are mistaken, Jonas. I shall not be frightened 
into such foolish compliance. I cannot leave my 
friends without an explanation. I have promised, to 
marry Sir Jasper Ayre. It is only right that I should 
give him an explanation. Iam going back now to 
the Hall.” 

“Not so fast, pretty Dora,” said Jonas Weston, 
with a laugh of triumph. “1 came for you to-night, 
and I ‘shall take you to-night. Come peaceably, and 
you will find me a kind friend, but if you make any 
disturbance I swear to you I will put a gag into 
your mouth and tie your arms.” 

Dora wrenched herself away from his grasp, and, 
with a low, wild cry of terror, fled through the shrub- 
bery. But her dress caught in the twigs, her feet 
faltered, and before she could extricate herself 
Jonas’s strong arms were around her. He made no 
scruples now, but thrust his bankerchief into her 





mouth, seized her ir his arms, and carried her 
forcibly to the carriage waiting there by the gate 

An hour anda half afterwards a reeking, trembling 
horse was found at the end of the wharfin the neigh 
bouring port without driver or owner. 

Out in the bay the Little Ida, with all sails 
crowded on, was skimming swiftly under the breeze 
out into the sea. Dora, with pale cheeks, and wild, 
despairing eyes, was sitting alone in the little state 
room, still in the mocking splendour of the ball-dress 
that had been so carefully selected. But she had re 
moved the diamonds. A greedy gleam of Jonas 
Weston’s eye had warned her of the peril which 
threatened Sir Jasper’s property. That at least she 
would save for him. She made them into a little 
package, secured them beneath her dress, and 
resolved, with desperate courage, to defend them 
with her life. 

Jonas had evidently counted upon her speedy sub- 
mission, but now that she had recovered from ber 
consternation and alarm Dora showed more spirit and 
courage. 

She refused to accede to any of his demands, as 
sumed @ haughty, displeased manner, which sorely 
perplexed Jonas, and locked herself in the state- 
room, actually refusing to accept food in his pre 
sence. He tried all sorts of stratagems to win her 
into good humour—wasted hours in depicting, in his 
rude fashion, the devoted love he cherished for he 
—held out glowing pictures of the great discovery 
concerning her parentage, which he had made from 
the Renault letters he had found at the cabin—even 
proceeded to threats and futile attempts at intimida 
tion. But Dora held out obstinately. 

“Had you come in a proper manner, in a respect 
able way, and talked reasonably with me, Jonas 
Weston,” said she, “ you might have obtained a 
powerful hold upon me. Now your menaces and 
pleadings are alike useless and without effect. | 
was @ simple, ignorant girl when I gave you that 
promise. Whether it should be held sacred or not | 
do not stop to consider now, for you have forfeited 
all claim upon me by this forcible abduction from 
my home and friends’; and though I considered 1t 
had power enough to prevent my marriage with any 
other, nothing could compel me to consent to spend 
ing my life with you. There is a step, even betweeu 
husband and wife, which alienates trust and affec 
tion, and the claims of duty. Such a step you have 
taken, and there is as wide a gulf between us now as 
when the roaring billows washed us both from that 
sinking vessel. Even the elements interfered to pre- 
veut the consummation of that girlish folly They 
did not allow you to {fulfil the conditious of the 
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agreement. You did not take me to the shore; you 
did not secure my escape irom theisland. That was 
given to other hands. You have no claim upon me, 
Jonas Weston.” 

Jonas ground his teeth with rage, but he smothered 
his anger. He had missed a move in the commence- 
ment, he would not be rash again. He did his best 
to win back her confidence ; he left her undisturbed 
in her state-room ; he observed the most respectful 
deportment when he entered the cabin, but he fretted 
under the restraint he imposed upon himself, and 
was profoundly thankfal when the island shore 
loomed up before him. 

Another chapter has shown how his own desperate 
hand thrust out of the way the one obstacle te the 
admission of Dora into the familiar cabin. He 
brought her triumphantly on shore, and left her in 
the care of a fisherman and his wife, whem he could 
trust, to retain her unti] his return from the * 
whither it was his duty to accompany the Little Ida. 

Dora had slept through the night, and as she 
reached the well-remembered spot, in the dim gray 
of morning, she was eager and alert to discover some 
familiar face among the fishermen ‘to whom she 
might appeal for help. 

But Jonas walked closely beside her, grasping 
her arm, and hurried up the cliff before a single 
person appeared in sight. One of his own sailors 
kept guard until the fisherman's wife came to fuldl 
her duty as jailer. 

Dora went down by the window, looking out upon 
the bleak, dreary scene, asking herself if these two 
years past were not a happy dream, from which 


she had been aroused to find her old misery the only: 


reality. 

When the fisherman's wife spoke to her she started 
nervously, and glanced around with wild, startled 
eyes. Where was Madame Marie and Captain 
Fritty? She clasped her hands across her breast, 
and, feeling there the concealed package of diamonds, 
burst into tears. 

These two years that had thrust their rich expe- 
rience between this dismal morning and that black, 
scowling night, when sle had crept forth to dare the 
storm in Mr. Jonas Weston’s little schooner, how 
full they had been of beauty and gladness, and re- 
fining culture. How little, indeed, was she now 
like that wild, untrained girl who had yearned so for 
an eagle’s wings. Her heart went out yearningly 
to Mrs. Raymond and to Oswald. They were her 
first friends and her truest. She no longer sought 
to disguise from her own recognition the deep, 
fervent, abiding love whieh filled her heart at the 
thought of Oswald. Perhaps, after all, this woeful 
experience brought its blessing. It would break off 
the engagement to SirJasper. There was.comfort in 
the thought, even though it suggested her life-long 
imprisonment here. 

lt would be a terrible wrong to marry Sir Jasper 
and then discover that she could not forget his 
cousin. She was saved that sin. She would try 
to be courageous, to bear this life bravely, rejoicing 
in the thought of their safety. Oswald could marry 
Miss Wilton now, and Sir Jasper would soon forget 
her. What would they think of her mysterious dis- 
appearance? Her cheek flushed deeply as she tried 
to picture their various surmisings. If only those 
diamonds were safe at Ayre Hall. 

Would they, could they, think that she had taken 
them with her willingly ? 

The very thought was like a dagger’s thrust. 

And then she raised her head proudly, and her 
humid eyes flashed. No, they would never believe 
itofher. They would torture themselves with pictur- 
ing some horrible fate which had overtaken her, 
but they would trust her still too generously to 
impute any evil to her character. She would watch 
over these diamonds with jealous care, and some 
time or other it might be possible for her to return 
them. She would make the best of these unfor- 
tunate circumstances, and if, as Mr. Jonas Weston 
promised, there was any explanation of her family 
history, she would search diligently and patiently 
for it, and who could say but that the way of escape 
might yet be opened for her? 

In such a mood Mr. Jonas Weston found her on 
his return from the port, where he had left the 
Little Ida discharging her cargo. 

“Mr. Jonas Weston, do you mean to keep mea 
prisoner here?” asked she, the moment he entered 
the door, which the fisherman’s wife unbarred for 
him. 

Jonas took a seat, and answered, resolutely: 

“Not a moment, Dora, after you consent to finish 
the marriage ceremony which began two years ago, 
but for years and years if you continue obstinate. 
Be reasonable, dear Dora. I thought this familiar place 
would bring back to you the solemn oath you made. 
Have you forgotten it? You were standing there— 
just out there on the rock when you made it. 
You see I have only made sure that you kept it. 





| Woman, who is deaf to all my appeals for help. 





You are here to answer my demand, and that is 
for you to marry me as you promised. I only care 
for farther ceremony for your sake, In the eyes of 
heaven you are already my wife. Go back, Dora, 
and remember how you read the service over, i 
every promise. Dare you refuse to own it now ?” 

Dora shuddered and grew pale, but was-silent. 
Jonas saw the effect of his words, and continued, 
still more vehemently : 

“You dare not deny that I am right. You own 
in your ecret soul that the promises you made imj 
the little cabin of the poor doomed schooner ar@bind- | 
ing, every one of them. Confess that you do, Dora.” 

“T will edit nothing, Jonas Westom I tel) you 
that I demy your claim upon me. it was 
you have forfeited it. It does met matter about that 
cruel ceremony whereby you took advantage of an 
ignorant girl’s sore need. I will hald so;much of it 
sacred that I will never marry one else while 
you are living. More than that you shall never obtain 
from me——” 

Jonas rose from his seat foaming with tage. 

“We shall-sce, we shall see, my fine lady. You 
expect to escape and marry the proud baronet over 
the water, but I can tell you that would bea worse sin 
than anything else. Iam willing to use you faithy 
and honourably, to make you a kind and loving hus- 
band. You can take your choice between that and 
something worse, for 1 swear to youl am not to be 
played with any longer. You are here entirely in my 

. You know, of old, the hopelessness of any 
help on this island, and 1 have taken care to make 
things doubly sure. There are only three men on 
the place to-night, and early in the morning they are 
going away on their fishing trip. I shall bring a 
man, one who is legally qualified, and who has no 
scruples which a little gold will not overcome, to 
marry us as soon as their boats set out. He will fill 
out the certificate, and leave us to our honeymmeon. 


Do you see, pretty Dora, how smaeo my et age 
work? You had best submit uly, I 
compel you to beg for merey.” 

“ Monster!” ejaculated Dora, rising ap before him, 
splendid in her magnificent beauty, notwithstanding 
her deadly pallor. “Now at last you show your- 
self in your true colours. I will resist you even to 
my death. I will outbid you with the mercenary 
wretch you bring.” 

“Ah yes, with those diamonds. I have not for- 
gotten the pretty sparklers. They will pay for the 
whole concern and leave the Litile Ida mine, beyond 
any man’s control. What is the wife’s belongs to the 
husband. I'll take them now, my dear Dora.” 

Dora instinctively put both hands to her breast. 
Jonas smiled irefully and advanced towards her with 
outstretched arms. She flew to the window, but it 
was nailed down. 

“Hand them over. I tell you there is no use in 
resisting, for have them I will.” 

“ You shall kill me first,” sobbed Dora. 

And as his strong hand was laid upon her shoul- 
ders, and his hot breath swept across her cheek, she 
made a snatch at the dagger in his belt, and, bound- 
ing to the other end of the room, exclaimed trium- 
phantly as she held it up: 

“ Now you shall leave mein peace, Jonas Weston, 
for, as certain as there isa heaven above us, I will 
plunge this dagger into my own breast if you lay 
your evil hand upon me.” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Dora!” exclaimed Jonas, sul- 
lenly, cowed however by the tragical expression on 
her face. 

“‘No, nor a dupe, nor a coward,” answered Dora, 
boldly, holding with both hands this weleome 
weapon. 

Jonas looked at her with lowering eyes, then, 
turning, walked out of the room, locking the door 
behind him. 

“T have to manage cunningly, I see. I must get 
them when she’s asleep. I wonder if the old woman 
couldn’t put something in her tea to make hersleep? 
By jingo, that’s a brightidea. I could manage every- 
thing in that way.” 

He walked back to the rear shed where the fisher- 
man’s wife was cleaning fish, and arranged the 
matter, then went to the outside of Dora’s window 
and said, with an assumed air of penitence: 

“Oh, Dora, I wish you wouldn't compel me into 
being so cross to you, when I long to do everything 
to make you happy.” 

“Let me free, then, and leave me to gomy own 
way in peace,” responded Dora, dryly. 

“What and create my own misery? ButI can’t 
talk any more. I must go back totown. When I 
come back in the morning I hope you will be will- 
ing to treat me kindly. Good-night, Dora.” 

“Thank heaven, he is going away!” soliloquized 
Dora. “ With this dagger I may possibly make my 
escape before morning. I must not allow myself to 
sleep a moment, lest it be taken from me by this 
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The woman came in in the course of an hour wit} 
the supper. Dora had persistently refused to take 
tea or coffee ever since her captivity, from a vague 
suspicion of drugs. She had only taken pure water, 
and that afterthe most careful analysis. 

The fisherman’s wife set before her the simple 
bread and butter, and poured out a tumbler of water, 
then took the teapot and poured out for her- 
self a bowl of tea. T came tempt 
ingly to Dora ; her head ached, her eyes. were heavy 

Eis han naichtiengind 40 offer it to me, but is 

ting it for herself. There can be no danger, ani 
will help me so much on the vigil before mo | 
thought she. And upon the suggestion she spoke : 

“T will take a cup of tea, if you please.” 

The woman took up what seemed anempty cup 
from the tray, poured out the tea, set théisngar-bow) 
within her reach, and returned te her own, which 
she drank at one draught. 

Dora, entirely relieved from dropped a 
nful of sugar inte her bi 2 into it the 
powder which bad been lying unnoticed in the 

bottom, and drank it all 

As she set down the empty emp she was startled 
by a cunning kle in the cold eyes watching her 
But she repelled the suspicion as impos 
sible, and returned to her dismal Seat at the window, 
watching the cold gray sea, and the more dismal 
rocks and strip of dead sand lying below. 

The shadows thi ; ome by one-the stars 
came out, with a watery indistinctness portending 
an approaching storm. Like one im some strange 
maze of bewilderment, the lenely, desolate girl re- 
viewed her strange history, and not without a shud- 
dering dread looked forward into the shrouded 
future. The woman came in ones or twice, glanced 
at her, offered to light a which was declined 
and retreated again, doer behind her 
every time. Dora, againat the window, with 
one hand clutching at dagger, and the other 
pressed against the of diamonds 
soon grew conscious of a gr drowsiness, which 
she sought to dissipate by walking to and fro. But 
uselessly, for her limbs seemed bound with iron, 
her eyelids grew heavier, and her very brain seemed 
stupetied. 

Then flashed upon her the terrible idea. The cup 
of tea had somehow been drugged. The agony of 
this discovery for a little while dissipated the effect 
of the opium. ¥ 

She was lost, lost! Jonas Weston had not gone, 
he was waiting below. 

When the drug had done its deadly work he would 
secure the diamonds, the dagger—oh, pitiful heaven, 
she would be entirely in his power! She flew franticly 
across the room,she clasped her hands together, and 
tried desperately to rouse her torpid faculties.. 

But she might as well have struggled against fate 
itself. 

She sank into her seat, presently, unable to go 
step farther. Her white lips ejaculated one wild 
prayer for help, her head sank down to the window- 
sill, her eyes slowly closed. Had she been bound by 
an iron fetter Dora could not have been more rigid 
and powerless, and half an hour afterwards came 
Jonas Weston’s stealthy step towards-the door. 

“ All safe, Nance ?” questioned he. 

“ As sound asleep as a top,” answered the woman. 
“Goin and see for yourself. And remember, you 
promised me an extra ten if I managed it safely.” 

“ All right.” 

“What sort of a night is it?” the woman asked. 
“Td run down to the Cove a little while, if it were 
light enough.” 

“The moon will be out shortly, the scuds are 
clearing the sky. Be off with you then.” 

She put on her shawl, peered out, and took her way 
down the path, picking her steps carefully. Jonas 
stood watching her until she gained the beach be- 
low, then he was turning to enter the cabin when 
there came acall that startled him: 

“Jonas Weston! Jonas Weston!” 

Jonas muttered an angry oath, and listened. 

“ Jonas Weston, Jonas Weston!” it called, “ there's 
a boat load coming up the Cove. Come out on the 
cliff and see.” 

“It’s Nance giving me warning. Who can be 
coming here to-night? Another day, and i’d have 
the thing secure, and give anybody and everybody 
defiance,” muttered he as he went hastily down along 
the path: ; 

As he had said, the clouds were scudding swiftly 
and clearing the sky. 

When he had gained the foot of the huge gray 
boulder which rose, sheer and distinct, above the 
watery precipice below, the full moon sailed out, and 
flooded the scene with light. 

Jonas set his foot in the crevices, and mounted 
upon the rocky platform, to gain a view of tie 
Cove. He saw a large boat, well manned, aiming 
straight for the beach. A fierce oath was checked 
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eae, 
in the very utterance by a rustle near him, and, turn- 
jng around, Jonas beheld a sight which chilled the 
very blood in his veins. Standing there before him, 
the moonlight streaming over the stern, white face, 
her wild, staring eyes, her dishevelled hair and 
bare arms and feet, was Salome, who seemed half 
phantom, and half an avenging spirit. She could 
pot have looked more ghastly had she indeed risen 
from the grave. Her wild, fierce laugh rang out as 
ghe leaped upon him like an infuriated tigress. 

“ Ha, ha, Jonas Weston! Ihave come to bid you 
share the doom to which you sent me!” shrieked 
she. 

And in her upraised hand he saw the glitter of a 
deadly knife. 

“Salome, Salome, have mercy !” gasped Jonas, re- 
treating to the very verge of the rock. 

Her wild, crazed langh answered him. 

“Come, Jonas, come. 1 have slipped away from 
my dripping grave to take you there for company. 
There is another wife in the cabin, but let her 
wait; what harm? You must go with Salome 
Jonas !” 

Quicker than Jonas’s frantic attempt to seize her 
wrist was the stroke of that frenzy-strengthened 
arm. The knife went on its fatal errand. Jonas 
Weston flung up his arms with one wild gasp, and 
eliy down over the precipice into the waves be- 
low. With a yell of horrible triumph the poor 
crazed creature, who had been saved by one of the 
fishermen only to seek her own death, flung down 
her dagger and leaped after him. 

The horrible scene had been witnessed by all in 
the boat hurrying so swiftly across the water. A 
woman’s voice in sharp agony cried out : 

“Dora, Dora, are we too late to save you?” 

And a stalwart, graceful figure leaped out from 
the bow, and dashed madly to the rescue. 

“Now heaven be praised!” ejaculated Oswald 
Raymond, fervently, as he turned the wet, colourless 
face towards the moonlight. “ It is not Dora.” 

“But that is Jonas Weston,” ejaculated a sailor 
who had piloted them to the island, carrying the 
bruised form to the shore. “TI hope I’m to have my 
reward just the same, if I find him for you, dead or 
alive?” 

“To be sure, but where is the cabin? Lead us to 
it that we may find the lady,” answered Oswald, his 
voice horese with the anguish of suspense. 

They gained the door. The key was in the lock, 
justas Jonas Weston’s hand had so lately left it. 
Oswald turned it and opened the door. The silence 
and darkness struck him with a terrible foreboding. 
Mrs. Fordyce clung to his arm, and cried out, im- 
ploringly : 

“Dora, Dora! 
safe ! 

Still silence and darkness. 

“The inner room. Who has a match ?” cried 
Oswald, shuddering. 

An officer behind him produced a small lantern. 
By its light they went on to the inner door. It was 
bolted on that side, but the officer’s hand shot it 
back and flung open thedoor. Mrs. Fordyce was the 
first to spring forward to the drooping figure by the 
window. 

: “Dora, Dora,” she sobbed, half wild with joy and 
ear. 

Oswald bent down to look anxiously into the pale 
face, and shuddered at its marble semblance to death. 
No effort could rouse her, and Mrs. Fordyce, crouch- 
ing at her feet, burst into a wild lamentation. 
Oswald was counting the feeble beating of the 
pulse. 

“She is alive,” he said, tremulously. “Bring 
water, some of you, brandy, and everything that 
can restore animation.” 

“She has taken some powerful narcotic,” said the 
officer. “Give her plenty of fresh air and cold 
water.” 

Their efforts were rewarded, after an hour's 
earnest and anxious suspense. The deadly pallor 
left her cheeks, the heavy eyelids were raised, and, 
thrusting them back, Dora éxclaimed : 

“Go back, go back, Jonas Weston. You shall 
not have Sir Jasper’s diamonds. I will defend 
them with my life. Approach a step nearer, and I 
will plunge this dagger into my own heart!” 

“Dora, Dora,” said Oswald, softly, “do you not see 

that you are safe? that you are free from Jonas 
Weston for ever? Dora, darling, look in my face, 
and see that I have come to save you.” 
_ Dora rose to her feet, stared around her bewilder- 
ingly, and then, as her eyes rested upon the eager, 
tender countenance before her, with one wild sob of 
Joy she sank at his feet. 

“Oswald, Oswald, I am content to die, if it can 

be in your arms.” 

He held her closely to his breast. 

“Be happy in living, my Dora. This is no dream. 
I‘have come for you 


’ 


Speak to us! Tell us you are 


Our trouble is all ended now. 





to keep you for my own, my Amphitrite. 
haves companion. We have crossed the water for 
your rescue. I have come to claim you for my 
wife, Dora, with the consent of all. With my own 
parents’ blessing and the willing consent of yours.” 

“Of mine? Oh, Oswald, you know my dreary 
history ?” 

“Itis explained now, dear Dora. 
waiting to take you to her arms.” 

“My mother!” faltered Dora, her beautiful face 
brightening as with a shining glory. 

Mrs. Fordyce, who had been watching every look 
and gesture, came forward with a timidity that was 
new and strange to her. 

“Dora, my child, can you forgive me, when I give 
you my solemn assurance that I believed you dead ? 
Will you accept a mother’s love at this late hour?” 

“ A mother’s love! Oh, is it possible such a bless- 
ing is vouchsafed to me?” faltered Dora, reaching 
forth her hands eagerly. 

Mother and daughter in another moment were 
clasped in a fond and agitated embrace. The by- 
standers turned away with misty eyes. 

“Come, Dora, let us leave this place. It is no 
longer a prison for you. Let its painful memories 
cease here, for I trust your sorrows are all ended. 
I shall take you back as my wife,” whispered Oswald. 

“Your wife?” echoed Dora, s ly shrinking 
away from his caressing touch. “Oh, Oswald, that 
is impossible.” 

“You forget, dear one, that Sir Jasper is your 
brother—that he can have no claim. He sends you 
his blessing.” 

“Dear Jasper! I am so glad of that! But, oh, 
Oswald, there is a darker, graver claim ; my pro- 
mise to Jonas Weston. Nothing shall compel me to 
marry him—you will keep me safe from that ; but I 
shall never dare to marry another.” 

“Jonas Weston’s dead body lies down below upon 
the beach. Wesaw him fall over the cliff. He will 
never molest you again,” answered Oswald. 

Dora could make no answer; her hands were 
clasped, grateful tears were flowing down her cheeks. 

“We will have a full explanation another time, 
but answer me this now, my Amphitrite. Is there 
any farther opposition ?” 

“None, none whatever, Oswald. 
is overflowing,” answered Dora. 

“Let us leave this dreary place at once,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Fordyce. 

“Oh, I am so thankful that I have saved Jasper’s 
diamonds.” 

“My dear child, you do not comprehend it all. 
The diamonds are no lenger Jasper’s; they belong 
to Ayre Hall, and that, since my child is a daughter, 
and not a son, is the rightful property of Sir Oswald 
Ayre.” 

“Dora, dear Dora,” whispered Oswald, peering 
roguishly into her astonished face, “do you feel 
cause to regret that my Amphitrite will still be Lady 
Ayre?” 

* 


See, I 


Your mother is 


My cup of bliss 


The bruised bodies had been carefully removed 
from sight when Dora, leaning on Sir Oswald’s arm, 
descended : the cliff, but she asked to see Jonas, and 
was silently led to the spot where his remains 
rested. 

She gazed upon the marble face long and gravely, 
then, without a word, she turned away. 

The women from the other side had been attracted 
by the voices and lights, and among them came the 
fisherman’s wife who had kept guard over Dora. 
Through her, and by means of the woman who had 
rescued poor Salome, the whole wretched story was 
elucidated. 

The officer remained behind to attend to the in- 
quest, but the rest of the party returned that night 
to the port. 

Only a week after an English clergyman per- 
formed the marriage ceremony on board the British 
steamer, which, by a singular coincidence, proved to 
be the identical one which had come into collision 
with the schooner. And Sir Oswald and Lady Ayre 
returned to Ayre Hall to find it renovated and mado 
ready for their reception. 

Among the first to offer his glad congratulations 
was Jasper, who had somehow forgotten all his mi- 
sery and despair in Miss Wilton’s sympathetic 
smiles. 

That young lady had ‘pitied the sorrows of the 
handsome youth so sincerely that she attempted to 
comfort him, and was somewhat astonished at her 
success. But there was such tender friendship and 
harmony between the two families that no one felt 
that there had been any change whatever, that Jasper 
had lost and’ Oswald gained the baronetcy. 

Mr. James Fordyce was absent upon a tour on the 
Continent when his wife and daughter returned. Se- 
veral months later a telegram announced his danger- 
ous illness in Paris. 

Mrs. Fordyce proceeded at once to his bedside, 





and some time afterwards returned with a crippled 
invalid, hopelessly confined to his chair. 

She tended him with infinite care and patience, 
and during the long illness which preceded his final 
release, when the obdurate heart melted beneath her 
angelic goodness, respect and tenderness returned, 
and the pair were even more united than during the 
long and eventful years of their married life. 

They lived at the Terrace with Jasper and his 
wife, for no persuasion could induce Mrs. Fordyce to 
take up her abode with her daughter at Ayre Hall. 
It was the one punishment for her wrong-doing that 
she insisted should be final and enduring. 

She only entered that abode of peace and joy as a 
transient visitor. Yet it was a home in whose 
sunny atmosphere she rejoiced, for whose invigorat- 
ing influence she was deeply grateful. 

Aunt Jane was brought to acknowledge the same 

Lady Ayre was the pride and boast of the county, 
and, better than that, she was the light and joy of 
her husband's life, the star and blessing of her te- 
nantry. 

People were never weary of praising her beauty 
and goodness, although a few, it must be confessed 
demurred when a famous sculptor executed an ex 
quisite statue, which was thenceforward the gem of 
Ayre Hall, bearing her likeness, and christened it 
Amphitrite, at Sir Oswald's request, placing it t 
keep guard over the fountain in the marble basin as 
the entrance gate. 

“Such a beathenish notion,” sneered one and an 
other. “It is a wonder Lady Ayre does not resent 
%." 

But Lady Ayre kept her own counsel, and even 
after her glossy hair showed silvery sheen, and fai 
young children were grouped around her, her hus 
band often whispered, tenderly: 

“My Amphitrite !” 

THE END. 


THE WALRUS IN REGENT’S PARK. 


In 1853 the Zoological Society of London received 
a living specimen of a walrus, which had been 
brought home in a vessel engaged in the seal-fishery 
on the coast of Spitzbergen, by Capt. Henry, of 
Peterhead. 

This animal, however, was in a moribund state on 
its arrival, and lived only a few days in the Gar- 
dens. Since that time, the Council of the Society 
have made many attempts to obtain another example 
of this interesting animal, but it was only recently 
that their efforts were crowned with success, and 
a second live walrus received in the society's gar 
dens. 

This present animal, which gives every sign of 
strong health, feeds well, principally on mussels and 
whelks denuded of their shells, with an occasiona} 
diet of more solid material, in the shape of fish. It 


| was captured in Davis’s Straits, by Capt. Richard 


Wells, of the steam-whaler Arctic belonging to 
Messrs. Alexander Stephen & Co., of Dundee, on 
the 28th of August last, 

A herd of from 200 to 300 of these animals was met 
with on theice by the Arctic, in lat. 69 deg. N., long. 64 
W. A boat's crew was landed on the ice and the herd 
attacked, and several individuals killed, among which 
was a large female. The body of the latter being 
attached to the boat, and rowed towards the vessel, 
was followed by a young male, whoswam and dived 
around, and refused to quit his deceased parent. This 
being noted, he was captured by a noose swung over 
his head and one forelimb from the ship, and hauled 
on board. For some days the captive was kept tied to 
a ring-bolt on deck, and refused food altogether 
Subsequently it was induced to swallow thin slips of 
boiled pork, and was thus fed until the vessel reached 
the Shetlands, when a supply of fresh mussels was 
provided for its use. A large box with openings at 
the sides was fabricated, and the animal, secured 
therein, was subsequently brought safely into Dun- 
dee. From that port to London the walrus was con 
veyed in the steamer Anglia, under the care of the 
society’s experienced superintendent, Mr. A. D 


4 Bartlett. 


The walrus is a male with partially developed 
tusks, about the same size as the sea-bear lately in 
the society’s gardens, but more bulky in appearance 
Although probably not a year old, it is 8 feet k 
and weighs, perhaps, 2} cwt. Its arrival in the Z 
logical Society’s Gardens will, no doubt, attract a 
host of visitors. The sum given for it is stated t 
have been 2002. 


THe Portutions or Rrvers.—The minutes of 
evidence, taken a short time ago by the Royal Con 
missioners appointed to inquire into the pollutior 
rivers, and upon which they based their third repor 
have just been published. The evidence relates «1 
tirely to the rivers which run through the districts 
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occupied principally by the wollen and worsted manu- 
facture in the West Riding of Yorkshire. These 
rivers are the Aire and the Calder, and their nume- 
rous tributaries. Some notion of the work done by 
the Commissioners may be obtained from the follow- 
ing figures. They visited ten towns, namely, Wake- 
field, Dewsbury, Huddersfield, Leeds, Bradford, 
Halifax, Todmorden, Keighley, Skipton, and Ponte- 
fract. There were 232 witnesses examined, and they 
gave 16,750 answers to an equal number of questions. 
The evidence and the report based upon it fill 582 
pages of the usual blue-book size. That evidence 
shows to what an enormous extent the Yorkshire 
rivers are polluted, how much injury to health and 
great danger to property have resulted, and in what 
ways matter, which now is waste, may be made valu- 
able as manure, or by being used anew in manu- 
factures. 


SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
———__@—_—_ 
CHAPTER LXVIIl. 


EvERYTHING was perfectly quiet, and there was 
no indication of Rosa’s presence below stairs. 
Ninette, Mrs. Hastings’s own maid, came to assist her 
ip removing ber shawl. 

A look of intelligence passed between the mistress 
and maid, and the former abruptly asked : 

“Where is your master ?” 

“ He’s in the library, mum, a-walkin’ up and down 
like mad.” 

“How long has he been back here?” 

“ Oh, ever so long, mum. He came back soon after 
dinner, and talked with Miss Gordon a long time; 
but she’s gone up to her room to lie down now.” And 
the girl looked as if she could tell much more if 
closely questioned. 

“Go up-stairs te your room, Opal, and you need 
not come down till the supper bell rings,” said ber 
mother, sharply. 

Obedient to the command, and glad to escape the 
tornado she anticipated, Opal sprang up the steps, 
and Mrs. Hastings passed into her own apartment, 
followed by Ninette. Closing the door, she abruptly 
faced the girl and asked: 

“ Did you stay on the watch as I ordered you? and 
have you discovered anything that can be of any mo- 
ment to me?” 

“TI did stay.” 

Mrs. Hastings sank down on a sofa, untying her 
bonnet strings with a spasmodic clutch that was sug- 
gestive of hysterics. 

The maid hastened to remove her bonnet and 
shawl, and then administered some lavender-water, 
pod oa worst symptoms passed away. Ninette then 
said: 

“You needn't take on so, for if master is mightily 
took with Miss Gordon, she ain’t a bit so with him, 
for I heard her tell him she hated him like poison.” 

There was some comfort in this, though Mrs. Has- 
tings hysterically asked: 

“How did she come to say such things to him? 
Oh, my heart! it will be broken yet before that cruel 
man has done with it. Tell meeverything that has 
happened since I went away.” 

“ Of course, missis, lam ready todo so. I stayed 
as you told me, till master came in and found Miss 
Gordon asleep on the sofa in the library. I saw 
him go in, but he shut the door after him, and I can’t 
tell what happened next. ButI listened at the key- 
hole, and I heard them talk a heap; but couldn’t make 
out what it was about, exceptthat I heard her scream 
out in a passion as if she hated him. But after- 
wards I am sure he kissed her.” 

“The wretch !” exclaimed the jealous wife. “ How 
dared she permit sucha thing! But I—I’ll pay him 
forit yet. Go on, Ninette.” 

“Well, there ain't much more to tell, mum. After 
talkin’ a long time, she got 'stericky like, and master 
took her up in his arms and carried her upstairs his- 
self; but he came down direc’ly, and called me to go 
up and see if she wanted anything. She was crusty 
enough to be sure, and told me to leave her to her- 
self, for she had the headache.” 

“The headache! I daresay, the worthless creature ; 
but it’s of no use for me to be angry with her, if she 
said what you repeated. Are you sure she said she 
hated Mr. Hastings?” 

“Yes 'm—lI heard that quite plain, and I know she 
meant it too, for she was mighty passionate when 
she screamed it out at him.” 

“T should like to know what hesaid to her to make 
her speak so. Haven't you the least idea, Ninette? 
Didn’t you hear more than you are willing to tell me ?” 

“That was all I could make out, though I listened 
with all my ears. I knew how anxious you was 
about that young girl, and I did all I could to find 
out what they were talking about ; but it was no use 
The door was shut fast, and I dida’t dare to try aad 








open it the least mite. WhenI heard master coming 
out [had to get out of the way quickly, but Icaughta 
glimpse of his face as he went upstairs with her, and I 
tell you it lookedlike a thunder cloud. He seemed cut 
up about something, I don’t know what, but I don’t 
think they were good friends, though he carried her 
carefully.” 

“ Yes—they made up their quarrel, I suppose, and 
I daresay are better friends than ever. But I'shall put 
anend to such goings on in my house, and that with- 
out delay. Goand tell your master that I wish to 
see him in this room; n I have something very 
particular to say to him. But let me first warn you 
to say nothing of this among the other servants. If 
there be any gossip about it I shall dismiss you. 
There is a silk shawl in my top drawer, you may have 
that for your own.” 

“Oh! thank you; you are a real lady and no mis- 
take. You may depend on me. I ain’t going to tell 
anything. I kuow better than that.” 

“Very well. Go now and tell Mr. Hastings that I 
am waiting for him here.” 

The girl went on her errand, and, without a single 
feeling of compunction for setting her own servant 
as @ spy upon her husband, Mrs. Hastings, in @ state 
of wrath, sat listening for his approaching footstep. 

After an interval it came, listlessly and heavily 
enough, and she bitterly thought: 

“Tf he were going to see her, he would move lighter 
and more sprightly than that. She repulsed him—that 
is some comfort ; she wishes to go away and that is 
another. I'll send her off if it costs me morethan the 
sum I offered as the price of her dismissal.” 

Mr. Hastings came in looking unusually pale and 
evidently deeply depressed. He said: 

“IT came back from town sooner than I expected, 
and I have had a long interview with Miss Gordon. 
I learned from her that she wishes to leave Silver- 
mere before the marriage of Opal takes place. I was 
sorry to discover that her interest in Godfrey is still 
too great to permit her to see him give his hand 
to another without feeling unhappy. I thought it 
best to tell you this at once, Laura, lest you should 
take some chimerical fancy in your head, founded on 
my early return home.” 

In spite of herself, Mrs. Hastings found her anger 
melting away before this plain statement of what had 
occurred in her absence. She began to feel ashamed 
- 7 part she had played, and after a pause she re- 
piled : 

“I was surprised to find that you had been at home 
so long, but I am glad that Miss Gordon has told you 
of her wish to leave. Sho said the same to me this 
moraing, but gave no reason for it. She was more 
candid with you it seems; but I have not won her 
confidence as you appear to have done. She is one 
of those women who like the opposite sex better than 
their own, I suppose. Butif she be really going 
away, I shall find no fault with her, since it proves 
that she is not so infatuated with you as you with her.” 

““My dear Laura,” he said, with a look of pain, 
“why will you cherish such absurd fancies? This 
poor girl is almost friendless ; she has been at death's 
door in our house, and I believe my skill as a nurse 
saved her life. I naturally take an interest in her 
after raising her almost from the grave; but I have 
willingly consented that she shall go back. She 
oat not be happy here, and I have no wish to keep 

er.” 

“Are you really and truly in earnest, William? 
Will you not regret her departure ?” 

“T can truly say that I shall not. It is most un- 
fortunate, as it has turned out, that she came hither 
at all. I hoped that she would prove a suitable 
companion for you after Opal’s departure, but I dare- 
say you will be able to find someone you will like 
better in that capacity.” 

“Yes, indeed! There will be no difficulty about 
that. But if Miss Gordon goes before the wedding 
she will have to do it quickly, for we have decided 
that it shall take place on Thursday.” 

“So soon! I had no ides that Opal would con- 
sent to hasten matters so. But I am contented. 
There is time enough to arrange about Ross. I will 
take her to Matson’s. Of course I must compensate 
her handsomely for her disappointment here.” 

“T don’t object to that. Money is no object; and 
I am so glad to get rid of her that I am willing to pay 
her more than she would probably demand. Did Miss 
Gordon propose going herself?” 

“ Yes—she stated her wish very plainly, and I 
saw the propriety of her departure as soon as I un- 
derstood her feelings about Mr. Fenton. Though he 
was only flirting with her, it seem that she conceived 
a violent passion for him which even the sight of his 
devotion to Opal has not been able to chill. Poor 
er ! bee the reid sympathy for her.” 

rs. Hastings fixed her eyes peneiratingly upon 
her husband and asked: Per a 

“ Are you sure that you have no stronger or deeper 

feeling for her, William?” 





He changed colour, but firmly replied: 

‘‘T am quite sure, Laura, that there is not one feeling 
for Rosa in my heart that you would disapprove if ji 
could be laid bare before you. Do not embitter the 
few days she must spend beneath your roof with sus- 
picions as unworthy of you as they are degrading to 
me. You have no cause for jealousy, I assure you." 

“T will believe you, William, and trust to your 
hononr not to deceive me. Did Miss Gordon tell you 
that I have already offered to give her a large sum of 
money if she would leave Silvermere ?” 

“Good heavens! no—she told me nothing of the 
kind. But I am glad that you did so, as it relieves 
me from an embarrassing difficulty. Ihave told you 
that this young girl is a relation of my own, for 
whose future lam in some sort responsible; and] 
shail feel better satisfied if,I know her to be placed 
above the necessity of labouring for her own main- 
tenance.” 

“It is what she was reared to expect, and she is 
sharp about money matters. My first offer was. 
thousand a year; but she computed the sum tha 
would be worth at ten per cent., and asked for that 
as a certain provision. She has really noclaim on me; 
but I was so anxious to get her safe out of the house 
that I consented at once to give it to her.” 

This statement relieved the most pressing anxiety 
of Mr. Hastings on Rosa’s account; but it lowered 
her in his estimation very sensibly. It pained him 
to know that she had bargained with his wife and 
named the price she was willing to accept to induce 
her to leave his house, yet had said nothing of it to 
him in that long and distressing interview. 

He reluctantly understood how mercenary she was, 
for he distinctly remembered that Rosa had also 
claimed from him an adequate provision, in the hope, 
no doubt, that he would remainignorant of the trans- 
action between his wife and herself. He bitterly 
thought : 

‘“‘ She has nothing noble or true in her nature. Yet 
—yet I have loved her far better than her sister. | 
will do what I can for her ; but she shall go far away 
from me, and I care little now if we never meet again 
She has wounded me to the soul, and I cannot get 
over it.” 

Mr. Hastings presently said to his wife : 

“In this instance your judgment is correct, Laurs 
Miss Gordon will be better elsewhere than here; 
and you could make no better use of the sum you have 
named than to bribe her with it to remove herself 
from our home as soon as possible. As to myself, | 
shall not regret her departure; my only regret is 
that I ever brought her in contact with yourself and 
Opal. I will inform her to-morrow of the decision 
we have mutually agreed upon and arranged for 
her departure as soon as possible.” 

Mrs. Hastings’s brow cleared, her eyes lost their 
suspicious glare, and she gradually said: 

“T have wronged you very deeply, William, and ! 
ask your pardon forit. But of late you have seemed 
so deeply interested in this girl that I was naturally 
jealous. You know that I love you so much [ cannot 
bear to become a secondary object of attention with 

ou.” 

- Mr. Hastings sighed heavily, and for a few mo- 
ments he was tempted to reveal the truth to his wife, 
but he feared the result that might ensue, and he only 
uttered afew words accepting the apology, and turned 
away. 

When Opal came down to supper she was glad to 
find the storm she anticipated had blown over, and 
her parents apparently on the best terms with each 
other. 

Rosa declined making her appearance that evening, 
and her tea was therefore sent up to her. 





CHAPTER LXVIII. 


On the following morning Rosa appeared at the 
breakfast-table as serene as if nothing had occurred. 
to mar the peace of her life. She was unusually 
bright and animated, and Mr. Hastings painfully 
thought what a comfort and happiness her presence 
near him would have proved had her moral qualities 
borne any proportion to her power of fascination. 

He had, however, but one desire now with regard 
to her, and that was to remove her from himself 4s 
far as possible, and place her in asecure and comfort- 
able position for the future. 

When breakfast was over the two girls strolled 
out on the portico, and walked to and fro till Mrs 
Hastings summoned her daughter to her own apart- 
ment, for the purpose of allowing her husband to 
speak in private with Miss Gordon. 

The conversation of the previous night seemed to 
have removed every shadow of mistrust from her 
mind, and Mrs. Hastings had herself proposed that 
he should go to Rosa and inform her of the necessity 
of an early departure. 

Mr. Hastings sent a request to her to join him in the 
library, as he had something important to say to her. 
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Wondering that his wife permitted such an interview 
to take place, Rosa went towards the room in which 
he awaited her appearance. 

After carefully closing the door Mr. Hastings sat 
down near her, and gravely said : 

“JT asked you to come hither, Rosa, to inform you 
that your desire for a speedy departure from Silver- 
mere can be gratified atonce. I will take you away 
myself in two days from this time, and make the 
necessary arrangements for sending you back whence 
you came.” é 

Rosa changed colour, and she bitterly said: 

“T think you are ina great hurry to rid yourself 
of me. When I spoke of going away I had no idea 
that you would be willing to let me leave you so 
abruptly.” 

“It is for your own good that I have decided on 
this course, Rosa. On Thursday Opal gives her hand 
to Godfrey Fenton, and after what you told me yester- 
day I considered it best that you should leave before 
they are married.” 

She uttered a faint cry, and covered her face with 


her hands. After a painful pause she said, in 
smothered tones : 
“Is ittrue? Will he really dare to marry Opal, 


when he knows how madly 1 love him? How ut- 
terly lost and wretched I shall be without him!” 

Her father compassionately regarded her, and his 
voice faltered as he replied : 

“Tam sorry to hear you speak thus, Rosa. I am 
placed in a most painful position between yourself 
and your sister. But even if Godfrey had preferred 
you to her, his mother would never have permitted 
him to marry you. Arouse yourself from the indul- 
gence of this morbid feeling, my child, and forget 
that you have ever cared more for Mr. Fenton 
than he does for you.” 

“Forget!” she repeated, “as if it were possible 
to one like myself! No—TI shall not forget; 
it were well for him if I could; I will remember, and 
repay, and—and——-But it is idle to utter threats ; 
and I will not be guilty of that weakness. So you 
have determined to send me away this week? In 
what way will you do so?” 

Mr. Hastings replied : 

“T shall take you.” 

A sudden light came into Rosa's face; her eyes 
gleamed with the phosphorescent fire that flashed 
from them in her most dangerous moods ; she seemed 
suddenly to have recovered from her chagrin, for she 
almost gaily said: 

“What a good, thonghtful father you are. Ihave 
come out of my heroics, and I shall be quite ready 
to accompany you at any time. Only let me getaway 
from Godfrey Fenton, and I shall soon cease to care 
for such an ingrate as he is. With the money yeu 
have promised to give me I shall be able to make 
myself very happy, I have no doubt. How much 
will you allow me, sir?” 

“One hundred a year is all that Ihave at my own 
disposal.” 

“One hundred pounds to board and clothe myself 
out of! I am sure you must be jesting when you 
speak of such a pittance as that as an adequate sup- 
port for your daughter.” 

Mr. Hastings looked at her with an expression of 
intense pain, but firmly said: 

“That swn, with what Mrs. Hastings is willing to 
settle on you, will be quite sufficient for every 
rational want. My wife has informed me of her 
offer to give you a thousand pounds; and that I con- 
sider a very considerable provision for you, aside from 
what I shall be able to do for you.” 

Rosa flushed, and resentfully said : 

So Mrs. Hastings Has told you that? She must 
bein a better humour with you than she has been of 
late, to give you her confidence to such an extent. 
Did she also tell you why that money was offered to 
me?” 

“She did: she does not like you, and she wishes 
to remove you from her house at any cost. She was 
jealous of you, but I have dispelled that delusion 
from her mind.” 

“In what way? Did you inform her of the rela- 
tionship in which we stand to each other?” 

“Heaven forbid! for that would make a breach 
between us that nothing could heal.” , 

“Tam sorry to hear that, sir, for I have serious 
thoughts of telling Mrs. Hastings myself. Why 
should she not know that Iam your daughter, and 
must be provided for as such ?” 

With great sternness, he replied : 

“By attempting such a course you would effec- 
tually destroy all hope of assistance from me. I 
have no resources of my own; my wife allows me an 
annual sum for attending to the management of her 
Property, and from that I shall give you the allow- 
ance I named. If Mrs. Hastings be made aware of 
that unfortunate episode in my early life, I feel as- 
sured that she would separate herself from me. In 
losing her I should lose the coutrol of her fortune, 








and with it the power of more liberally providing 
for you at some future day.” 

His words produced their due effect, and Rosa 
lightly said: 

““T was not in earnest, dear papa. What could I 
gain by making mischief between yourself and your 
wife? Since you are content to ‘dwell in decencies 
for ever,’ I am sure that I have no wish to baulk you; 
butif I had to submit to Mrs. Hastings's exactions as 
you do, I should not much care how soon an explo- 
sion came.” 

“Perhaps not, as you seem to belong to the ex- 
plosive order of women; but my home is pleasant to 
me in spite of its drawbacks, and I have one child 
at least who has never given me cause to regret that 
she was ever born. Besides, I owe to my wife such 
reparation as I can make for not giving her as much 
of my heart as she is entitled to. I will try and 
do better for the future. In my house I will seek to 
bring the true spirit of affection, and put to flight 
all Laura’s fears of finding a rival in my affections. 
I gave her one in you; but that is over. After 
what you said to me yesterday, I clearly see that 
the tie of blood that unites us is the only bond that 
can exist between you and myself. You have 
proved that you do not love me; I have ceased to 
consider you above others; and now we stand on 
equal ground.” 

The sad severity with which Mr. Hastings uttered 
these words convinced Rosa that they had been 
maturely weighed, and expressed the simple truth. 
She listened with a-heart filled to overflowing with 
rage and disappointment. 

She had evidently lost the hold on him she 
flattered herself she had established, and he was 
ready to cast her off without a single regret. He 
would give her money, and that was all. 

No yearning longing for her return would follow 
her departure. On the contrary, he would breathe 
freer with the sense of relief it would afford him. 

She arose and haughtily said: 

“T believe we understand each other now, sir, and 
it is useless to multiply words. I am to go, and 
you are glad to rid yourself of my presence. On 
my side I can, with truth, assure you that I am as 
anxious to leave this house as you are to get me out 
of it. I shall pack up to-morrow, and be ready to 
go at any time you may think expedient.” 

“Very well. But you need not fatigue yoursel{ 
with packing your trunks. Ninette can attend to 
that. I will give orders to that effect myself.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, sir. When I need the 
assistance of your servants I can summon them 
myself. I will go to my room now, as I wish to be 
alone.”’ 

losa hurried from the library and ascended to her 
own apartment in a state of angry excitement which 
at that moment might have led her to attempt some 
desperate act. She locked the door and paced the 
floor in violent agitation, muttering: 

“Turned out of doors! Actually ordered to go 
away, for it amounts to that; and I, his eldest child 
too! With every claim on him, i am to be thrust 
away with that contemptible allowance. Why, it is 
not the twentieth part of the annual income of his 
wife. But I will yet find means to increase it. I will— 
I will! And I will wring the hearts of those that have 
ignored my claims, made me bear the stigma of ille- 
gitimacy, and left me in the world alone. I wonder 
what my lady mother will say when she becomes 
aware that I hold her pseudo-respectability at my 
mercy? She abandoned me—left me to the care of 
strangers—and [ will let her know that I have been 
informed of her whole history. She, too, shall pay 
me for withholding from the husband she has so 
basely deceived the knowledge that she-has a living 
child that does not claim him as her father. I wonder 
if she has ever read the “Scarlet Letter,” and taken 
its lesson to heart. [fancy that the man she has mar- 
ried will hold her to as strict an account as the old 
Puritans held that unhappy woman. And my 
mother merits punishment more than she did; for 
the heroine of that terrible story did not abandon 
her child. She kept it with her, cherished it, and 
loved it; but she cast me off because she considered 
her own interests before my welfare. It will go 
hard with me if I do not find the means of repaying 
her.” 

In her present savage mood Rosa felt capable of 
anything. Her thoughts reverted to Mr. Godfrey Fen- 
ton and his approaching marriage, and she medi- 
tated almost to madness on the means of preventing 
it. After a long interval of conflicting thought, she 
muttered : 

“T will give him one more chance—one more ! and 
heaven help him if he refuses it!” 

She opened her portfolio and hastily wrote : 

‘“* Meet me in the boat-house this afternoon for only 
half an hour. [am going away atonce. Perhaps 
we shall never meet again, it is most probable that 
we never shall, and | am sure you cannot deny me 
-™ 








this last request. I have that to say to you which it 
most deeply concerns you to hear. Rosa.” 

She folded the paper and put it in her pocket, then 
threw herself on the bed to compose herself and 
rest before the dinner hour arrived. She heard the 
voice of Mr. Fenton talking gaily in the lower hall, 
and she felt certain that he would remain at Silver 
mere through the day. There was no service in the 
neighbouring church, and he felt at liberty to dis- 
pose of himself as he pleased. 

Rosa arrayed herself in a most becoming toilet. 
When she descended to join the party in the draw- 
ing-room the tempest of emotion had passed away, 
leaving her face as fair.and placid as usual, and the 
sweet smile with which she extended her hand to 
her former lover had in it no shadow of the bitter- 
ness that lay cradled in her heart. 

That she should still love this man seemed to her 
one of the most unaccountable inconsistencies of 
human nature. She had no respect for him. She knew 
that he had preferred another to her, yet her heart 
madly cried out that she must win him yet, or take a 
terrible vengeance for her defeat. 

During the progress of her convalescence she had 
met Mr. Fenton several times, and she acted towards 
him as though that interview on the lake had left 
no traces on her memory. 

Admiring her tact, he submitted to the fascination 
she could exercise at will over any man that ap- 
proached her, and on this day he found her bewitch- 
ing. 

Rosa spoke of her early departure, and declared 
that her spirits had risen from the moment she had 
actually made up her mind to return to her old home 
and the friends she would find there. 

Mr. Fenton listened sceptically ; but he was not 
the less charmed with the sparkling gaiety of hes 
manner, although he thought it was increased by the 
quantity of champagne she had drunk at dinner 

Opal was pale and preoccupied, and her betrothed 
allowed himself to be monopolized by Rosa. He 
forgot his recent fears of her. With his usual 
egotistical recklessness, he thought only of the amuse 
ment of the passing hour, and he was only recalled 
to prudence by having the note Rosa had written 
thrust furtively into his hand as the three young 
people went out on the portico together. 

“ What could she have to say to him that required 
such secrecy ?” he confusedly asked himself; and 
he felt half tempted to return it to her as mys 
teriously as it had been offered. But curiosity pre 
vailed, and he watched an opportunity to open the 
paper and read the lines traced within. 

Rosa adroitly afforded him this opportunity by lur 
ing Opal to the end of the portico to examine the buds 
of an early rose, which were already bursting into 
bloom. She could not see Mr. Fenton's face as he 
glanced over her missive, but she felt perfectly sure 
that he did read her request, and her heart beat 
high with the hope that he would grant it. 

When they rejoined him she carelessly said : 

“ The afternoon is so charming that I think a walk 
would do me good—what do you say, Opal ?”’ 

Rosa knew beforehand the answer she would re 
ceive, for Opal had complained of suffering from 
headache, and she felt certain that she would decline 
going. As she anticipated, the reply was a 
refusal. 

“ Excuse me, Rosa; I am not well enough to leave 
the house, and I scarcely think it will be prudent for 
you to walk far yourself.” 

“Oh, I feel quite well to-day, and I wish to take 
a last farewell of the boat-house. Ihave some sen- 
timental reminiscences connected with that you 
know. Mr. Fenton saved my life when he drew me 
out of the lake, though he violates the rules of ro- 
mance by deserting mo for another. But I hope he 
will be as happy with you, my dear, asif he had not 
slighted me.” : 

The gay carelessness with which sho uttered these 
words gave no clue to their bitter meaning, at least 
to Opal. 

Rosa passed into the hall, and, throwing a fleecy 
shawl that hung on the hat-stand around her, she 
ran down the steps, saying : 

“You may follow me or not, just as you choose, 
Opal, but of course Mr. Fenton will be too gallant 
to permit me to go on my pilgrimage alone.” 

Mr. Fenton hesitated a moment as to the propriety 
of accepting this challenge ; but, finally, compressing 
his lips, he walked to the farthest end of the por 
tico, gathered a rose-bud, and returned to offer it to 
Opal, as he said: 

“] think I Had rather stay with you, love. You 
are not in good spirits to-day, and you seem to need 
cheering up.” 

“ But it seems unkind to allow Rosa to walk alone, 
Godfrey, and she is still weak from herillness. Pray 
follow her, and make the amende honorable.” 

“Excuse me, I prefer staying with you,” Mr. 
Fenton said aloud; but be mentally added 
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“If you only knew the kind of amende she would 
ask of me,I hope you would not be so willing to 
permit me to offer it.” 

Rosa glanced back several times, and her pace 
slackened, but she still kept on her way towards the 
boat-house, in the hope perhaps that Mr. Fenton 
would yet join her there. 

But he had no idea of risking such an interview, 
and he ardently hoped that he had seen the last of 
Rosa Gordon. When she was beyond hearing he 
called to a boy, and ordered his horse to: be brought 
round immediately. Opal looked surprised ; she 
asked: 

“ Are you going away before Rosa returns, or will 
you ride around by the boat-house ?” 

“I hate leave-takings. Give my compliments to 
Miss Gordon, and my best wishes for a safe and 
pleasant journey. That is all I have to say to her. 
My mother will expect me back early, andI must set 
out at once, for the sun is getting behind the tree- 
tops. Good-bye, Opal! I shall be absent from home 
for the next three days, and I shall see you no more 
till the important day on which we have agreed 
to take each other for better for worse, I hope to 
find you in your highest beauty on that auspicious 
occasion.” 

He ran lightly down the steps, mounted his horse, 
and rode gaily away—kissing his hand to her as he 
turned the last curve in the road that concealed her 
from his sight. 

Opal went in to lie down, for the headache of 
which she complained was not a show to cover the 
sadness of her heart, as is too often the case with 
her sex. So she did not know how long Rosa waited 
in the boat-house for the faithless lover that never 
came; nor did she see the pale, set face the disap- 
pointed one brought back with her as the twilight 
shadows were falling over the earth. 

(To be continued.) 





FACETIZ. 





A Currtovs Fact.—A ball struck a little boy in the 
eye last week. Strange to say, the baw] immediately 
came out of his mouth. 

WHEN is acoach not a coach ?—When it is turned 
into a stable-yard. 

Wuy is a postman in danger of losing his way? 
—Because he is guided by the directions of strangers. 

Ir a church was to catch fire, which part must 
be burnt?—The organ, because the engines cannot 
play on it. 

Is wine or cake the most moral character ?—Cake, 
because itis only sometimes tipsy, but wine is always 
drunk. 

Wuatis the difference between a fast manin debt 
and a feather-bed?—One is hard up, the other soft 
down. 

Domestic Discourse.—The principal topic of 
conversation everywhere in the servants’ hall just 
now is what John, Thomas, and Mary call the But- 
cher’s Round Robbing.—Punch. 

“THE GRAY MARE,” &c. 

Mrs. B. (taking the reins): “No, Brown, I will not 
have the pony backed! No! That person must have 
seen us come into the lane first ; and if the man’s got 
common politeness——” 

Mr. B: “But, my dear, we've only just turned 
the-——’ 

Mrs. B: “T don’t care, Brown! No! I won't go 
back, if I stay here till “ 

Farmer : “ All right, sir!—I’ll back, sir. I've got 
such another vixen at home, sir!”—Punch. 


In Dr. Mavor’s spelling-book the juveniles are in- 
formed that the flesh of the pig “ produces ” pork. 
Ought not the youngsters to be informed at the same 
time that it “produces” nightmare ?2—Punch. 

City INTELLIGENCE.—We observe that the new 
Lord Mayor wears a moustache. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood, however, by all who may chance 
to come into contact with him in his magisterial cha- 
racter, that his lordship will never allow himself to be 
bearded !— Banter. 


PALSE HAIRS AT LAW. 

“In the Court of Vice-Chancellor Malins, in.the 
esse of Hayam v. Rushton,” anapplication was made 
for an injunction to restrain the defendant from 
making chignons.”—Vide Law Report. 

Chignons have at last got into Chancery, where 
they ought to be, and where we suppose they will 
supersede wigs and become the rage among the heads 
or leaders of thebar. Be thisas it may, we are very 
glad to find that they really are in Chancery, and we 
sincerely hope that the Vice-Chancellor will never 
let them get out of it. In the report of the case 
above referred to (to which we direct the special 
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attention of all young ladies), the cheaper kind of 
chignon is manufactured from common wool (by the 
by, what else could we expect to find on sheeps’ 
heads!) Now,if Vice-Chancellor Malins will so far 
do an important service to the heads of families—as 
well as those of young ladies—he will never permit 
the chignon to evade the caresses of equity. If he 
aspires to the woolsack, what better stuffing than 
the chignon could he desire ?— Tomahawk. 

Grounp Rents.—The effect of an earthquake. 

Some married folks keep their love, like their 
jewelery, for the world’s eyes; thinking it too pre- 
cious for every-day wear at the fireside. 

“Youne man, do you believe in a future state ?” 
“In course I duz,and what’s more I intend to enter 
it as soon as Betsy gets her things ready.” 

TuereE is often but a slight separation between 
a woman's love and her hate; her keen teeth are 
very near her sweet lips. 

A conTEMPORARY boasts that he “can stand on his 
intellectual capital.” We suppose he means that he 
can stand on his head. 

Many of the lions of society, like their namesakes 
of the forest, are unable to look a true man in the 
eye. 

Or all the Percy family the noblest is Percy 
Vere (persevere) ; and the most cruel, Percy Cute 
(persecute). 

“ WuatT are you doing ?” said a father to his son, 
who was tinkering on an old watch. “ Improving my 
time,” was the witty rejoinder. 

Ir has been remarked that the driver of horses is 
the man who most assiduously cultivates the science 
of haw-ticulture and gee-ology. 

“ ONOMATOPOELA.” 

At a school at Wallsend, near Neweastle, the 
master asked aclass of boys the meaning of the 
word “ appetite,” when, after a short pause, one little 
boy said: 

“T know. When I'm eatin’ I’m happy, and when 
I'm done I'm tight.” 

This is a case of what Gail Hamilton, in a polly- 
syllable pet, called “‘ onomatopoela.” 

BELIEVING, BUT NOT UNDERSTANDING. 

“T will not believe anything but what I under- 
stand,” said a self-confident young man in an hotel 
one day. 

“Nor will I,” said another. 

“ Neither will I,” chimed ina third. 

“ Gentlemen,” said one well known to me, who was 
on a journey, and who sat close by, “do I understand 
you correctly that you will not believe anything you 
do not understand ?” 

“ I will not,” said one, and so said each one of the 
trio. 

“Well,” said the stranger, “in my ride this morn- 
ing I saw some geese in a field eating grass; do you 
believe that ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the three unbelievers. 

“T also saw the pigs eating grass; do you believe 
that?” 

“ Of course,” gaid the three. 

“And I also saw some sheep and cows eating 
grass; do you believe that ?” 

“Of course,” was again replied. 

“Well, but the grass which they had formerly 
eaten had, by digestion, turned to feathers on the 
backs of the geese, to bristles on the backs of the 
swine, to wool on the sheep, and on the cows it had 
turned to hair; do you believe that, gentlemen ?” 

“Certainly,” they replied. 

“Yes; you believe it,” he rejoined; “but do you 
understand it?” 

They were confounded and silent, and evidently 
ashamed, as well they might be. 

Tue Lord Mayor, in proposing the Queen’s health, 
said that all classes of Her Majesty's subjects rejoice 
to learn that she is about to resume her wonted hos- 
pitality. We fear that wanted hospitality would be 
nearer ‘the mark, and nothing has yet transpired to 
prove that this hospitality will not still be wanted. 
The hospitality the public would like to have seen 
was Convalescent Hospitality.—Banter. 

In an article on War Office Reform a curious speci- 
men of circnmlocution in its prime is given. There 
is a tradition, said to be historical, concerning a clerk 
in the War Office who once wanted a peg whereon to 
hang his hat. To save the expense of a carpenter, 
he applied for a hammer andanail with which to drive 
it in himself. Six months passed before he received 
any answer to his request, and he had long ago set 
up a peg of his own, when a special messenger from 
the Tower arrived in Pall Mall with a hammer sent 

to him at last throngh the medium of numberless 
requisitions and authorisations. At the same time 
he was informed that it was not the province of the 


come to him from Woolwich, and.after a few month,’ 
farther waiting they really did arrive—a pound o; 
nails, brought by a great ambulance waggon, with its 
half-dozen horses and its dozen attendants. ° 
WOULDN'T TAKE TWENTY POUNDS. 

Some waggish medical -{students, a few years 
since, were regaling themselves one evening at the 
“ Tontine,” when an old farmer from the country 
entered the room (taking it for the bar room) and 
inquired if he could obtain lodgings there. The 
young chaps immediately answered in the affirma- 
tive, inviting him to take a glass of punch. The 
old man, who was a shrewd Yorkshireman, saw ai 
once that he was to be made the butt of their jests, 
but, quietly taking off his hat and telling a worthless 
little dog he had with him to lie under the chair, ho 
took a glass of the proffered: beverage. The students 
anxiously inquired after the health of the old man’s 
wife and children, and the farmer, with affected 
simplicity, geve them the whole~ pedigree, with 
numerous anecdotes about his farm, stock, &c. 
“Do you belong te the church ?” asked one of the 
wags. ‘ 
“Yes, heaven be praised, and so did my father be- 
fore me.” 
“ Well, I suppose you would not tell a lie?” re- 
plied the student. 
“ Not for the world,” added the farmer. 
“ Now what will you take for that dog?” pointing 
to the farmer’s cur, who was not worth his weight 
in mud. 

“T would not take twenty pounds for that dog.” 

“Swenty pounds? why, he’s not worth twenty 
ence.” 

“Well, I assure you I would not take twonty 
pounds for him.” 
“Come, my friend,” said the student, who with his 
companions was bent on having some fun with the 
old man. ‘ Now, you say you won't tell a lie for the 
world, let me ses if yon won't do it for twenty 
pounds. Ili give you twenty pounds for your 


dog.” 

“Tl not take it,” replied the farmer. 

“You will not? Here, let us see if this won't 
tempt you to tell a lie,” added the student, producing 
a bag of sovereigns, from which he counted small 
piles on the table, where the farmer sat with his hat 
in his hand, apparently unconcerned. ‘“ There,” 
added the student, “‘ there are twenty pounds all in 
silver. I will give you that for your dog.” 

The old farmer quietly raised his hat to the edge 
of the table, and then as quick as thought scraped 
all the money into it, except one sovereign, at the 
game time exclaiming, ‘I won't take your twenty 
pounds. Nineteen is as much as the dog is worth— 
he is your property!” 

A tremendous laugh from his fellow-students 
showed the would-be wag that he was completely 
“ dene up,” and that he need not look for help from that 
quarter ; so he good-naturedly acknowledged himself 
beaten, insisted on the old farmer taking another glass, 
and they parted in great glee—the student retaining 
the dog, which he keeps to this day, as a lesson on 
him never to attempt to play tricks on men older 
than himself, and especially to be careful how be 
tries to wheedle a Yorkshire farmer. 


Wuat Next?—A man, otherwise an excellent 
fellow, was cruel enough the other day, in our pre- 
sence, to take a lady's face to pieces.— Punch. 

SMOKING HIM. 

Tobacconist (to youth who has been turning over the 
stock of pipes for a quarter of an hour, and has bought 
nothing): “ Ah, I see what itis! You're so particular, 
you ought to be measured for a pipe !”—Fun. 

Knuine tus Farrzp Caur.—A son who had 
been cut off with the historic angry shilling by his 
father recently became aware that his parent was to 
givea great diuner in consequence of some success- 
ful speculation on ‘Change. As the guests sat down 
to dinner cook after cook arrived laden with various 
prepared joints of veal. ‘I'o these succeeded tailor 
after tailor with their newest styles. In vain the 
father protested he did not order these things, which 
cooks and tailors admitted, but said his son had. 
Later in the evening the son presented himself, and 
said he anticipated his father would forgive his 
prodigal .son, and to save trouble had ordered the 
fatted calf and raiment im advance. Cooks and 
tailors were compensated, and the prodigal forgiven. 

“Boys WILL Be Boys.”—A short time siace, 4 
the Liverpool steamer Constance was lying in the 
harbour of St. Nazaire, in France, the attention of 
the captain, who was on deck, was attracted by some 
boys shouting to him. One of the boys had a letter 
in his hand, whieh he said was for “ Monsieur le 
Capitaine.” The captain in consequence sent sailor 
for the letter, and the boys retired some distance 
from the quayside, but within sight of the steamer. 





Tower officials to supply nails, but that those would 


Inside the envelope the captain found a rude draw- 
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ing, in the genuine schoolboy style, of an artillery- 
man firing # cannon, the ball of which had made a 
great hole in an English “ Union Jack.” On the op- 
posite side of the flag wasa “John Bull,” shaking 
astick with one hand and carrying a double eye- 
glass in the other, as he utters the familiar phrase, 
“Goddem.” Over the drawing was written: “ Mis- 
ters Englischs, you are sills blockets and dogs, 
mokey,” and underneath, “A bas 1’Angletaire.” 
‘The reading of this epistle was watched with great 
interest by the young “ Mossoos,” who ran off in 
great glee when they saw that the captain had mas- 
tered all its mysteries. 

A Great UTTERANCE.—Mr. Lowe’s Edinburch 
speech on Education, blazing with common sense, 
and far more amusing than many a piece at the 
theatres, is now published. Everybody should buy 
the pamphlet; itis well worth a “ Bob.” . Mr. Lowe 
will of course be our first Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation, when the time arrives for public instruction 
tohave a Minister all to itself, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, to which position there are even now people 
who think it has almost as good a claim as the Chan- 
cellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, or the Custody 
of the Privy Seal.— Punch. 

A BUTCHERLY BATTUE. 

Thanks to universal trespassing, game is sadly 
scarce in France. Still, in some places there must 
be a tolerable supply of it, to judge by what the 
Emperor of Austria the other day was able to bag at 
Compiégne: “ Breakfast was served in the forest, 
under.a temporary shed, and at the close of the day 
4,500 head of game had been brought down, the 
Kaiser being credited with the death of 600.” 

A French breakfast is usually served about mid- 
day, aud probably the shooting ceased at about four 
o'clock. So, the Kaiser had three hours, or less, for 
killing his 600 head, and must have bagged them at 
the rate of three or four a minute, as fast as a crack 
shot could slaughter pigeons from a trap. As he 
probably missed twice for every time he killed, he 
must have banged away well nigh 2,000 shots in the 
three hours, and we hope he liked the headache 
which deservedly was earned by such a butcherly 
day's sport.—Punch. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD.—Mr. Disraeli in- 
formed his hearers lately at Edinburgh that, during 
the passing of the Reform Bill, he had to “school his 
party.” Ifwe may judge from certain recent indica- 
tions, we should say that “the party” was not only 
schooled by, but that also, to a considerable extent, 
pete to-wards the right honourable gentleman ! 
— Banter. 


A GOOD PUFF FOR THE CHEAP LINE TO YORK AND 
ALBANY. 

Timid Wife: “See how the funnel smokes. Do 
you think, my dear, there’s any fear of the boiler 
bursting ?” 

Her Lord and Master: “ Distinctually not. This 
is the cheap line. ’Twould be ridiculous for people 
—— being blown up. The company can’t af- 
ord it.” 

_ SUFFICIENT Excvusz.—At an hotel, a few days 
since, a newly married couple made their appearance, 
and, when seated at the dinner-table, their affec- 
tionate conduct, and somewhat awkward manner of 
making their wants known, attracted the attention 
of other guests, who eyed the loving party very 
closely, and failed to conceal their amusement. At 
last the verdant husband exclaimed, “ What are you 
laughing at? I’ve been married a week.” 


OPINION IN THE NORTH. 

Rustic Youth (who has guided the angler to a trout 
ttream. Scene—remote north-western county): “ Folks 
don’t seem to come up from York so much as they 
did last year.” 

_ Angler: “Great many gone.to the French Exhibi- 
tion, and haven’t got back yet.” 

Rustic (rather contemptuously): “French Exibi- 
tion! don’t think furriners know much—guess if 
they was to come up here ‘long to our Agricultooral 
Exibition twould be sumthin’ like, and they’d get the 
worth of their money.” 


Unanmity oF Senrmwmnt.—On one occasion, 
when the late Bishop of Lichfield had spoken of the 
unportance of diligent, painstaking preparation for 
the pulpit, a verbose young clergyman said, “ Why, 
my lord, I often go to the vestry even without know- 
ing what text I shall preach upon, yet I go up and 
preach an extempore sermon, and think nothing of 
it.” The Bishop replied: “Ah, well, that agrees 
with what I hear from your people, for they hear 
the sermon and they also think nothing of it.” 

How Nor to Do It.—If the Reformed Parlia- 
ment is worth anything, one of the very first things 
it will do will be to sweep away at one blow the 
Government Department which bas the distribution 
of prize-money. Nine rearsand a half have elapsed 





since the fall of Banda.and Kirwee, but the first: in- | 


stalment of the prize-money is only just being doled | 


out—and even that to a portion only of the troops | 


entitled to it. Similar delay takes place in every 

instance, and too often the poor fellows, to whom the 

money is due, are jdead long before the dilatory De- | 
partment can find time to apportion the money. We 

would suggest that the officials who treat our sol- 

diers with this culpable negligence should be served 

in the same way. Lettheir salaries be paid to them 

nine years and a half after they are due!—Faun. 

A Broap Hint.—A certain judge, once famous 
both for his neglect of personal cleanliness and his 
insatiable desire for place, applied to a friend at 
Court to intercede with the minister for another 
Government appointment. “Ah!” exclaimed the 
friend, ‘my dear sir,'as you have asked the Minister 
for everything else, why have you never asked him 
for a piece of soap and a nail-brush ?” 

A curious anecdote is told of an eminent judge, 
now dead. While a junior he had to speak of some 
questionable proceedings, and said, ‘Gentlemen of 
the jury, the defendant has been amusing himself by 
flying kites.” “Doing what?” said-the judge. 
“Why are they called kites?” ‘ Why, my lord, 
there is connection between the schoolboy’s kite and 
the wind; enly there the wind raises the kite, and 
here the kite raises the wind!” 

A Siamese Ipga oF THE PiANOFORTE.—It is said 
that one of the Siamese Ambassadors, on going home 
from his European visit, made an elaborate report 
on all he had seen, including the music he had heard 
in the West. He was very little impressed by the 
music save and except that which he said was pro- 
duced bya great trunk set upon legs. ‘“ A woman,” 
he wrote, “sits in front of this, and tickling a sort 
of tail it has with her toe, produces a variety of 
sounds by beating rapidly with her fingers ona 
number of little bits of ivory in front of it.” 








DECEMBER MARCH. 


SOLEMNLY sound the tempest trumps, 
Turbuleat moves the torrent’s chime ; 
But repine thou not, for they are but notes 
That are rolled from the mighty harp of Time, 
With as proper tone as the notes that roll 
All glad and soft when the summer sings 
Her jubilates over the glowing clime 
To the murmurous sweep of the green wood’s 
wings. 
On, on with thy solemn and turbulent chant, 
Oh, month of the wildly rushing cloud! 
It is thine to stamp on the last bright flower, 
It is thine to weave over Earth a shroud ; 
It is thine to revel where seas rush up 
To the leaden sky ina fierce delight, 
While shadowy forms seem grandly bowed 
Like angels of war through the long, dread 
night ! 
Oh, when shall thy solemn and turbulent chant 
No more be heard through a shuddering world, 
And when shall thy broad, black wings of wrath 
To the deep death-cave of night be hurled 
For ever more ?—Whén the soul of man 
Shall only harbour the heavenly dove ; 
Yes, then shall thy symbol die, and curled 
Summer’s bow ever more around the world, 
All the nations will only hear songs ~ =v ! 
-R. 8. 


GEMS. 


Tue flattery of others would not injure us, if we 
did not flatter ourselves. 

None so little enjoy life, and are such burdens to 
themselves, as those who have nothing to do. 

A wire who loses her patience must not expect to 
keep her husband’s heart. 

ResoLve on that course of life which is most 
excellent, and habit will render it the most de- 
lightful. 

BRIGHT MOMENTS. 
There are moments of life that we never forget, 

Whick brighten and brighten as time steals away ; 
They give a new charm to the happiest lot, 

And they shine on the gloom of the loneliest day. 

PERCIVAL. 

PuNCTUALITY.—A committee of eight gentlemen 
had appointed to meet at twelve o’clock. Seven of 
them were punctual, but the eight came bustling in 
with apologies for being a quarter of an hour behind 
the time. “ The time,” said he, “ passed away with- 
out my being aware of it. I had no idea of its being 
so late,” &c. A Quaker present said, “ Friend, I am 
not sure that we should admit thy apology. It 
were matter of regret that thou shouldst have wasted 
thine own quarter of an hour; but there are seven 


besides thyself, whose time thon hast also consumed, 
amounting in the whole to two hours, and one eighth 
of it only was thine own property.” 

‘Pur active only have the true relish of life. He 
who knows not what it is to labour knows not what 
it is to enjoy. Recreation is only valuable as it un- 
bends us; the idle know nothing of it. 





STATISTICS. 


Gas 1x Panrrs.—The revenue of the Parisian 
Company for Lighting and Heating by Gas is still 
making rapid progress. The receipts of September 
were 96,4591, as compared with 88,6261. in Sep- 
tember, 1866, showing an increase of 7,8331., or 8°84 
per cent. The total receipts to September 30, this 
year, were 873,826/., as compared with 788,1441., to 
the corresponding date of 1866, showing an increase 
of 85,682/., or 10°87 per cent. 

A Heattuy Szason.—The low death-rate and 
high birth-rate of the third quarter of the present 
year cauged the number of deaths to be less than half 
the number of births in eight of the 40 counties of 
England—namely, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Mon- 
mouth, Worcester, Salop, Stafford, and Rutland; and 
also in three of the 12 counties of Wales—Glamorgan, 
Brecknock, and Montgomery. The same may very 
nearly be said of five other English counties—Bucks, 
Cambridge, Essex, Hereford, and Lincoln. 

Tue SUMMER or 1867.—The meteorological re- 
turns collected by Mr. Glaisher, the president of the 
Meteorological Society from 50 districts of England 
show as the highest temperatures of the year in those 
places 90 deg. at Manchester and Leeds, 901 at 
Boston, and 91°2 at Royston—all in the month of Au- 
gust. The returns include several of the watering- 
places, and show a temperature of 78°5 at Sidmouth, 
79°2 at Worthing, 81°9 at Eastbourne, 82 at Bourne- 
mouth, 83-2 at Tunbridge Wells, 84-2 at Bath, 84°9 
at Clifton, 88 at Llandudno. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Does.—Between Apriland July of the present year 
656,977 licences for dogs were granted in England. 

Ir appears that there are not fewer than 152 cases 
for trial in the Divorce Court. 

Tus Chancellor of the Exchequer has ordered 
monthly instead of quarterly payments to the public 
officials. 

Mzrropouiran Porice-StTations.—All the prin- 
cipal police-stations in the metropolis are to be con- 
nected with the chief office in Whitehall by means of 
the telegraph system of communication. 

CALIFORNIAN S1LK.—The total silk production of 
California for 1867 is estimated at 210,000 cocoons, 
and the supply of mulberry far exceeds the demand. 
The business is quite profitable just now, but the 
silk men are advancing cautiously. 

Tue Kina or Swrpsn.—Charies XV., tho 
reigning King of Sweden, is a landscape painter of 
no mean acquirements. He exhibits regularly in 
the art galleries of Sweden, and is the only monarch 
whose works appear in those of Paris. 

Tue Paris Exutettion.—The Paris Exhibition 
of 1867 was visited by nearly all the Sovereigns of 
Europe, and by some of the rulers of the Eastern 
world. Those monarchs who did not go are Queen 
Victoria, Queen Isabella of Spain, King Victor Em- 
manuel, the Sovereign of Persia, the President of 
the United States, and the Emperor of China. 

Mr. Boviiu'’s Patent oF 1849.—-We understand 
that the Manchester Association of millevs (formed 
to resist the claims of Mr. G. H. Bovill to the appli- 
cation of common exhaust fans to the cases of mill- 
stones) have yielded to these claims. ‘They have 
agreed to pay that gentleman about 3d. per quarter 
in back royalties, amounting in all to the handsome 
sum of 80,0001 —* eighty thousand pounds !” It reads 
like the story of a modern philosopher's stone, or a 
transmutation of stive into gold dust. The late rise 
in the price of wheat is certainly a fortunate thing 
for the millers. 

A SrrvacLte wirs A Monerer Satmon.—Mr 
Joseph Thompson, Furnace Mill, Maryport, an ev 
thusiastic disciple of Old Isaac, was latelyangling in 
the river Derwent, and he hooked a large salmon 
Unwilling to lose his fish, he gave him out line and 
let himrun. When all was paid out Mr. Thompson 
suffered himself to be dragged into the stream, stil 
holding on by his rod. Aftera long struggle, the 
angler frequently being under water, and at one 
time dragged under a bridge, he cleverly managed to 

land his fish, amidst the greetings of a large crow( 
who had witnessed the struggle. It weighed close 
on 40 1b 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. A—We know nothing of the singer you name. The 
editor of the Orchestra would in all probability give youthe 
information 

A. A. A—We must refer this correspondent to our notice 
anent M.S. atthe bottom of the last column of Tus Loy- 
pon Reaper 

Craupe Duvat.—l. Time and patience are the only 
cure. Pitting may be obviated by preventing the action 
of the air by frequent painting with glycerine, 2. Hand- 
writing very good, and suitable for a clerkship 

Anvrew.—Letters acknowledging the safe arrival of Bills 
of Exchange, &c., and other securities for money, are not 
exempt from the Stamp Act, but must have @ staup af- 

“fixed. 

Ayya.—There is no real wealth but the labour of man 
Were the mountains formed of gold, and the valleys of 
silver, the world would not be one grain of corn the richer, 
vor could one more comfort be added to the human mind. 

ArcarBaLp.—Oross-bows are bows set in a frame. which 
receives the arrow or bolt, and they are set and discharged 
by a trigger after taking aim; they sre, however. seldom 
used now except for rook-shooting, and even in that the 
peas-rifie has almost entirely superseded tiem 

Lurix.—Money invested ia a savings’ bank, by an un- 
married woman, need not upon marriage be trausferred 
into the name of her husband, but the bank bas power to 
require the husband's receipt, when-the money or avy part 
of it is withdrawn. 

E. G.—A good beverage for warm weather may be made 
by putting two tablespoonfuis of scotch oatmeal iato a large 
tumbler, fill it up with cold water, stir it well, and let the 
large particles of the meal settle to the bottom ; this quenches 
thirst more than any liquid 

Mitty W.—A lady, either married or single, should, when 
walking with a gentleman in the street, her husband or 
otherwise, take the arm which would placeher on the inner 
side, that is near the houses. In other cases the gentleman 
should offer his companion his left arm. 

S.H —1. We have never heard of such a disease ; if afflicted 
why not consult a medical man? If you cannot afford to pay 
a regular practitioner, dispensaries and hospitals are suffi- 
—" pumerous. 2. The word is pronounced as if spelled 

ay 

A Moyrary Reaper.—We have already answered your 
query, and, having readily and with all possible speed so 
done, it is scarcely fair that you should not have taken the 
trouble to scan our correspondence col ; We will repeat, 
however—address, 22, Old Broad Street, City 

J. Stuix.—Seraglio is an Italian word, literally implying 
the palace of an eastern prince The seraglio of the Grand 
Seignior of eon mero oy is @ congeries of buildings, con- 
taining apartments for himeelf, the officers and dependants 
of his court, as well as for the females of his harem 

Rosset Bevt.—Any artist's colourman will, at a very 
small cost, supply you with the material, and, at the same 
time, instruct you how to use it. To attempt it without 
actual] instruction would be to fail, spoil your machine, and 
lose yourtime 

J. J. H—It is not uncommon for this fern to become pro- 
liferous when aged. We have had many instances of its 
becoming proliferous. We have for many years ¢ n the 
species, and have found it become proliferous under condi- 
tions favourable to its abnormal development. 

N. O. P.—A youth under age must he sadly void of prin- 
c!ple, indeed common honesty, to desire to forge auother per- 
son's name to a marriage certificate. “N.O. P.” bad better 
not try the experiment. Not very many years since youths 
younger than he describes himself to be were hanged for 
forgery. 

Cora.—Digite! exercises, in practical music, are exercises 
employed for rendering the fingers independent of each 
other. Asthe third finger isthe weakest, it is very necés- 
sary for all who practise the pianoforte, and wish to excel, 
to cultivate its volition, and strengthen it by exercises 
adapted for that purpose. 

E.tey.—A baked potato with sausage (called Soyer's 
Potato) is prepared in the following manner:—Take alarge 
potato and cut out @ round piece as big asa shilling quite 
through, fll it up with sausage meat, or veal seasoning, 
cover up with a portion of that cut out, and bake with the 
cut part uppermost. 

Inquisitive.—1l. If ‘the gentleman © basso weakened his 
nerves by the use of “stroug waters ' that, albeit hisstrong 
dese to join a temperance society, he dares not take the 
pledge unaccompanied bya friend, and yet will not ask a male 
friend for fear of being laughed at, we cannot see any impro- 
priety ino lady accompanying him, more especially if she 
intend doing likewise, notwithatanding that the reticent 











male would be under the charge of the fair one, who, doubt- 
le#s, takes @ proper interest in him. We have, however, 
little hope of the permanent cure of # man who, firmly be- 
leving he is taking a right and moral step, fears the laughter 
of his companions—of those, a, who have been the 
indirect cause of his weakness. 2. rite to the secretary of 
the Temperance Hall, 24, Little Portland Street, W., who 
will probably give you all particulars in detail. 

W. O. L—The case as you state it is so complicated that 
we can give no opinion without perusing the agreement be- 
tween the landiord and your father. In our opinion, judg- 
ing from your statement, the notice is not legal. our 
course, however, if you believe you have just cause of com- 
plaint, is to consult « solicitor, telling him at the same time 
that you have not the means to support a litigation. 

E.oise.—To make a plain custard, boil a pint of milk, 
with 2 oz. of sugar, and the thin rind of half a lemon, break 
4 eggs into a basin, beat them well with a fork, then pour 
in the milk by degrees, not too hot, mix it well, pass it 
through a cullender or sieve, fillsome cups with it, which 
place in astew-pan containing one inch of water on the fire, 
leave them for about 12 minutes, or till set, which is easily 
perceived. 

M. Y.— Patting ivy-berries in rough cast." Your idea is 
certainly novel—uamely, mixing the berries with the rough 
cast with which the wall is to be covered. The ivy-berries, 
if the rough cast is to be made of a consistency to adhere 
to the wall, will not vegetate. You will succeed by planting 
strong plants at the foot of the wallin good, light, open, 
rich soil. Ivy does not injure the walls against which it is 
planted, but keeps many an old wall up. ‘ 

Georct.—A wherry is a light, sharp boat used on « river 
orin a harbour for transporting passengers. A punt isa 
Hiat-bottomed boat, chiefly used for fishing in a fresh-water 
river. A skiff iss small, sharp-nosed boat, used on rivers. 
A dingy is very small skiff boat, used by yachts. A yacht 
isa pleasure sailing boat. A lugger is a boat which is fur- 
nished with sails of a peculiar cut. A funny is a small light 
boat, used in river towing, and made with her bow and 
stern nearly alike. 

RAIN-DROPS 


A little heart's-ease hung its head 
And withered in the sun, 

I thought its life would surely end 
Before the day was done. 


But summer clonds that floated by 
Dispensed their gentle rain, 

The drooping flower raised its hea |, 
And sweetly smiled again. 


What though the storm-clouds oft arecapped 
With sorrow's bitter tears, 

Aad dreary days move slowly on, 
And seem to us like years? 


Into each life some rain must fall— 
Oh, may the shower prove 
A biessing sent to cheer the heart, 
A gift of life and love. HL 


M A. H.—It would be an unwarrantable breach of etiquette 
to give, in these columns, the private addresses ef profes- 
sionals. Thus we decline so to do. The editor of the 
Orchestra, or one of the great music-houses, say Cramer's, 
in Regent Street, or Ohappel’s, in New Bond Street, would, 
in all probability, forward a letter for yon; or, if the gentle- 
man you name be as you say a music-teacher, you might 
find his address under that heading in the “ London Direc- 
tory.” 

J. W. Barros —1. Yourcase is a hard one in our opinion, 
the more so because it seems that you mean well. 2. The 
furniture is of course your own property and you could 
legally take it away with you. 3. Your wife could claim from 
you au amount proportionate to the amount of your income 
for the support of herself and children; but this, if you 
must be separated, should be settled amicably between you, 
or by means of some mutual friend. Any course would be 
better than an appeal to a magistrate. As, however, you 
make no other complaint against your wife than her affec- 
tion for her mother, a separation surely might be avoided. 

‘Tuanns.—Your child being a cripple, you should endea- 
vour to get her into a hospital, not @ school. There isa 
hospital for sick children in Great Ormond Street, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, under the immediate patronage of Her 
Majesty and the Royal family, wherein children of tender 
age have the combined adv of tuition—at least such as 
is necessary—and hospital or medical treatment at the same 
time. Oall or write to thelady superintendent, taking with 
you, or sending testimonials as to respectability; also 
stating the circumstances you bave named iu your letter 
to us. 

Joun Suita.—Follow the natural bens of your inclination. 
Forget at once, or at least dismiss from your mind, the 
money you ought to have had, keeping always before you 
the fact that you are poor aud have to get your living. Do 
not talk or eveu dream of your delicate and luxurious rear- 
ing, it has evidently, by your letter, proved all the worse 
for you. Do not hesitate between the two trades, for re- 
member he who hesitates is lost, but buckle to with 
earnest and decision, and, like thousands of English 
boys who have preceded you, you will earn success. At 
sixteen you are on the high road to manhooi, and should 
begin to have some of its feelings and firmness. 

J. E.P.—1. A good and satisfactory letter from the mas- 
ter under whom you have served yourapprenticeship would 
be your best introduction to the managers of any of the 

t hip pani 2. If you have passed through such 
an apprenticeship you mast know better than even we can 
inform you ion what your examination would consist. 3. Our 
space is too limited to give you a list of steamship com- 
panies, but by looking down the front page of the Zimes 
hewspaper you will find many with the names and ad- 
dresses of their secretaries or rs, to each or all of 
whom you can apply either personally or by letter. 4. Tho 
appointments are gonerully in the gift of the directors. 

Ausrey.—Good novels, like good pictures, which represent 
to us nature with trath and beauty, possess advantages 
which are united in a0 other books in the same degree ; they 
present the history of the human heart, the beauty and 
amiability of every virtue is represented in a poetical and 
and attractive light; the young, ardent mind is charmed 
with that which is right and good, and which, under a more 

















grave and severe shape, might have been repulsive ; in th, 
game manner also vices and meannesses are exhibited j, 
all their deformity, and one learns to despise them, thous), 
thay may be surrounded by the greatness and glitter of ‘the 
world, whilat we feel enthusiasm for virtue, even though i: 
struggles under the burden of all the world's miseries 

‘Licstaouss Diox.—Yes, there are several articles 0, 
the subject. Order through your news-agent or bookseller 
the numberof ‘‘Ohambers’s Encyclopedia " containing the ar 
ticles ‘‘ Lighthousesand Lime Lights.” Again, in the descrip. 
tive catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851, there is av ao 
count of lighthouse lamps. The price of ‘““Chambers's Ency 
clopedia” is three halfpence each number. You will also 
find all you require in the “ English Encyclopedia,” but tha 
work is more expensive. 

Beatrice, twenty. Respondent must be a respected). 
tradesman. 

Harriet, twenty-four, with a smalifortune. Responden: 
muat be respectable. 

O. S. (@ medical student), tweaty-three, tall, and gooi 
looking. Has 200/.a year. Respondents to be well educated, 
and have some property 

Exsig, twenty-two, 5 ft. 4in., a brunette, lively, good ten 
pered, fond of busivess, and thoroughly i d. Re 
spondent must be fond of home, with # business 

Fiorry, twenty-two, medium height, hazel eyes, dark 
hair, good tempered and lively. Respondent must be tall 
and dark. 

Paving, twenty-four, tall, dark wavy hair, brown eye 
and good tempered. Respondent must -be thirty, and 
well educated. 

M.A. C., thirty-three, 5 ft. 3in. in height, dark brown hair 
and eyes, domesticated and good tempered. pondent 
must be about the same age or a few years older 

MacDvrr, twenty-two, domesticated, mot very tall, fair, 
dark-brown hair, blue eyes, withasmallincome. Respon 
dent must be @ Protestant, tall, good looking, and iv 
dustrious. 

Minnie and Amy —‘“ Minnie,” twenty-three, 5ft in iv 
height, dark, good looking, good tempered, and affectionate 
‘ Amy,” twenty-one, fair hair, blue eyes, tall, graceful figure 
cheerfal and domesticated. 

Harper Tom and Boymanon.—“ Happy Tom," twenty-four 
5 ft. 9iu. in beight, dark, and good looking. “ Bonmabon, 
twenty-one, 5ft. Sin. in height, fair, good looking, and w 
amiable temper. 

Anca, thirty-five, tall, dark, good looking, strictly mors! 
and religious, about 1,000/. in money, and a@ good business. 
Respondent must be affectionate and domesticated, pos 
sessed of a little money. 

Gonstayce and Eprra.—“ Constance," twenty-one, tal), 
dark hair, blue eyés. Respondent must be dark and well 
educated. “ Edith,” nineteen, medium height, fair hair, blue 
eyes, lively and affectionate. Respondent must be fair and 
good looking. 

Cosmuntcations RECEIVED: 

Hovyest by—“ Evelina,” nineteen, short, dark, pretty, o¢ 
fortune, but thoroughly domesticated. 

J. Henry by—“ Nellie,” nineteen, 5 ft. 4in.,a brunette, goot 
teeth and figure, pretty, accomplished, and domesticated 
150/. per annum. 

Harry M. by—“ Hilda," seventeen, 5ft. 2in., fair, pretty 
flaxen hair, good teeth, accomplished and domesticated 
with 70/. per annum. 

W. B. by—“Ella,” nineteen, 5 ft. 3in., fair, pretty, goot 
teeth and figure, accomplished and domesticated, when o! 
age will have 1007. year. 

Jack by—“‘Amy Ayre,” twenty, medium height, fair 
fond of music, thoroughly domesticated,. and an Englis 
Roman Catholic. 

Witum and Omari by—“ Eliza and Jenny " (sisters) 
eighteen, fair, blue eyes, light hair, medium height, pretty 
and domes! 

Caartiz Newcasttes by—“ Kate,” twenty, 5 ft. fair, light 
brown hair, and eyes—" Marian,” 5ft. dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, good figure, and domesticated; and—‘ Maud” 
5tt, brown hair, large gay eyes, good figure and domesti 
cated. 

Joura by—"R. Leslie,” nineteen, tall, rather dark, band 
some, good tempered, with 100/. a year. 

Tas Capratn’s Daveutee by—" D. M. J.," twenty-six, tall, 
fair, but no money. 

A.ice Maups by—“ William,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 6 in, bazel 
eyes, brown hair, good tempers 

Hevena by—“A. R. Wilson,” thirty-eight, tall, dark, sober 
and domesticated, has 1,000/. and a respectable business 

Macare by—‘‘ Edwin,” forty, tall, of « respectable family, 
has a good business, and @ considerable sum of money well 
invested. 

Evita Metvina by—“ Charles,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 9 iv., 
slight moustache, brown hair, blue eyes, and an amiable 
disposition, 

Jaset H. by—“ Charles G. H. Avey, twenty-one, 5ft.!1in 
good looking, dark hair, highly counected, @ taste for music, 
and a cheerful disposition. 

Liy by—“ F. Clifford,” nineteen, tall, with curly bsir, 
handsome, with 1002. a year; and—“ Will B.” nineteen. 6 ft 
3in., brown hair, dark blue eyes, good looking, aud io * 
first-class situation with good salary. 
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